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MEMOIRS OF Mr. SIMMONS. 


TuHIs gentleman, whose parents were respectable residents 
in London, displayed, at a very early age, a strovg propensity 
for the theatrical profession: and like many other histrionic 
geniuses in swaddling cloaths, was, we may say, a Roscius—he 
had no sooner left off suckling, than he began spouting—it is 
believed, indeed, that he sometimes did both tugether! The 
father of Mr. Bannister,-who had marked his predilection for 
the stage, waited patiently until he could walk all alone, then 
taking him from his parents, resident in London, procured him 
an engagement at the theatre—the Little Theatre, to play the 
parts of children. His debut was in the Duke of York, in 
Richard the Third, for the benefit of Mr. Gardiner. The 
consequence of this performance speaks its merit, for Grildrig — 
was immediately transported to Brobdignag, i. e. engaged by 
the winter managers, to play such parts as the Boy in The 
Contrivance ; the Page, in The Orphan, &c. at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. how 

Skipping over a portion of time, we now see him brerched, 
and rising at Covent Garden Theatre to that degree of standing, 
which he at present so successfully maintains, The character 
that first brought him into particular notice, and made him 
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worthy of serious criticism, was Simple, Master Slender’s ser- 
vant, in The Merry Wives of Windsor. His scope is narrow, 


-but within his confined pale, he is unequalled. His Beau 


Mordecai, in Love ala mode; his Master Mathew, in Every 
Man in his Humour ; Fainwould, in Raising the Witd; and 
Jonathan Oldskirt, in Who Wants a Guinea? are at this moment 
exclusively his own, 

Some few other characters might be added, but as he 
has no excellence out of this line, eyery one may furnish 
from memory the small number of parts peculiar to the exer- 
cise of his best talents. The Coxcomb is his character, but it 
is not the coxcomb that braves the air, but the coxcomb of a 
band-box ; finical not dashing; pert, not witty ; angular, not 
round. 

His figure is diminutive, but well proportioned. A former 
biographer has said that ‘‘ the lowness of his stature has not 
prevented him from being accepted as a votary in the Temple of 


Hymen.”—In other words, he is married, although, like Mr. 


Shandy, he is “ very short indeed,” 
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ON TRAGEDY. 
There is no species of writing which has not had its particular 


admirer, and various affirmations have been made concerning the © 


excellence of each. The famous Doctor South wss of opinion, 
that a complete epigram is the master-piece of composition ; and 
Mr. Addison calls a perfect tragedy the noblest production of 
human nature. The truth of it is, each person has de- 
livered his sentiments agreeably to his own private temp * 
and his own peculiar turn of thinking. Doctor South 
excelled in lively and surprising strokes of wit; every 
new combination, which he formed in the vivacious sallies 
of his imagination, was epigram itself, and we find all his 
writings sown extremely thick with unexpected assemblages ; 
and, on this account, we may suppose him inclinable to extol 
his own favourite talent. In like manner, Mr. Addison had 
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employed many of his hours in planning his tragedy of Cato ; 
and, after it had received the most consummate polish which his 
skill could bestow upon it, it was to be exhibited as the greatest 
production of human wit. But the assertions of great men, 
when they are unsusta.ned by argument, are not to be considered 
as decrees from whieh there can be no appeal: tragedy, most 
certainly, can only claim the secoud place, because it is mani- 
fest that all the powers of genius, viz. imagination, eloquence, 
and reason, may be exerted in their full force in the epic compo- 
sition; whereas, in tragedy, they frequently suffer great limita- 
tion: the same thing, which on wany occasions, makes tragedy 
tlie most powerful performance, serves alsvu to divest it of those 
advantages which give great brilliancy to heroic poesy ; and 
that is, its coming immediately before the eye. It is justly re- 
maiked by Horace, that wi.at is conveyed to our notice by our 
ears, acts with a more feeble impulse upon the mind than objects 
that pass through the organs of sight, those faithful evidences in 
a mental court of judicatuie. 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator 





For this reason, many passages in which the epic writer warms 
and expands the imaginition of his readers with the noblest ex- 
hibitions of portic imagery, are entirely excluded from the dra- 
matic scene; the eye will not suffer itself easily to be deluded, 
and all the amazement of machinery is also for the same reason 
totally superseded. A god, says the critic, should not be intro- 
duced, unless the occasion should peremptorily require a super- 
natural agent ; he had said better if he had absolutely interdicted 
the appearance. We may, in reading, suffer such an incident to. 
be imposed upon us; but the eye would be too much shocked 
with such representations, and, of course, the marvellous is en- 
tirely banished. Besides, tragedy will not admit of any extra- 
ordinary display of pure poetry, or description ; the heroic poet, 
for the most part, speaks in his own person, and it is expected 
of him to pay great court to our imagination; but the dialogue 
of personages enagaged in a sph: re of action, intended to inte- 
rest the auditors, will not allow them to take up the scene with 
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florid exhibitions of rural imagery; such as brooks, murmur- 
ing in scanty rills through pebbled channels, &c. The fol- 
lowing lines in the mouth of Calista, in the Fair Penitent, may be 
extremely picturesque, if considered as pure description ; but, 
if considered with regard to the situation of character, they are 
certainly very inartificial and uudramatic :-— 











——My sad soul, 
Has form’d a dismal melancholy seene : 
An unfrequented vale, o’ergrown with trees, 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Ravens, and birds ill-omen’d only dwell ; 
No sound to break the silence, but a brook 


That bubbling winds among the weeds. 





Hence, then, we find that in the regicns of faney, the drama 
must yield to the epic; and as this isa very considerable part of 
poesy, I think it determines the precedence. In the art of elo- 
quence, and in all applications to our reason, tragedy can boast 
full room for the most vigorous exertion. The drama may be 
full as sentimentai as any other kind of writings; nay, its excel- 
Fence frequently consists in being so; and with regard to the 
passions, the mode of imitation renders its influence more for- 
cible ; and when we are deceived into a notion that the person- 
ages are actually suffering distress before our eyes, the perform- 
anee asstimes a kind of reality, and more keen and intenser sen- 
saiions agitate our breasts, than in pieces where the description 
is left to operate upon us without any other aid than that of 
lively :nd impassioned expressions. Virgil, J apprehend, was as 
skilful a master of the passions as any writer, ancient or modern ; 
znd, though the passions of his Dido are drawn with as strong 
end glowing colours as language can bestow; though their va- 
rivus strugclings are all finely and closely marked ; though all 
tlieir vicissitudes, veerings, and doublings, if I may so call them, 
are finely touched; yet, I believe, Shakspeare’s Lear and 
Othello have made much more lively and deep impressions upon 


an audience, than ever the former has done upon his admirers 
in the closet. 


The advantages, however, are derived to the- tragic queen 
from supernumerary embellishments, and from the labours of 
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another art, I mean that of acting, which is, in itself, a mode of 
imitation, and serves to repder the touches of the writer more 
striking, and more feelingly expressive. This superiority the 
drama certainly has over the epic ; and, in consequence of all its 
additional aids, it can boast a more powerful command over the 
human heart, It imitates the very’ voice of nature, and speaks 
the same simple and affecting language. All that profusion of 
figures, which mere poetry admits, is discarded from the stage. 
When [ mention figures, I must observe, that men of critical 
knowledge have justly distinguished between figures of speecl, 
and figures of sentiment; the former including metaphor and all 
translations of phrases, and the latter consisting of such breaks 








and transitions in discourse, as the mind is known te make when 


under the compunction of warring passions. As for instance, 
when the poet says of Dido, that she is devoured by an inward 
flame, 

Et cexco carpitor igne, 
he then expresses love by a figurative expression; but when he 
says,— 

Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes, . 
the repetition expresses the natural workings of the mind when 
other ideas are awakened, and serves to excite a new conflict of 
passions, The use of these kinds of figures in tragedy should be 
as free and bold as possible ; and, with respect to expression, no 
other regard is to be paid to it than to choose such words as may 
he most significantly picturesque, in order have the more lively 
effect on the imagination, the passions being then in a stronger 

ferment when lively images are presented to the fancy. 
I believe our Shakspeare is almost the only poet who has ex- 


celled ina masterly power of striking the imagination, the heart, 


and our reason, all at once; but in him, poetry, sentiment, and 


passion, are combined in the most agreeable assemblage. In his 


tragedy of Macbeth, there are several surprising strokes of this 
nature. Amidst a great variety of instances, the following lines 
are introduced with a solemnity suitable ‘to the occasion, and 
they carry with them a pleasing kind of gloomy imagery : 
———— Ere the bat hath flown ; 
His cloister’d flight, ere to black Hecaie’s summons 
The shard-born beetle, with bis drows sy hums, 


Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. ——_—. 
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{. The soliloquy in the tent scene of Richard the Third is also a 
further instauce of the same beauty; though, by the way, it may 
not be improper to observe, notwithstandiug we must allow that 
Mr. Cibber was in the right to transplant Shakspear’s own 
words, that they are not perfectly suitable to the character of 
Richard ; and, I believe, had our great poet thought of shewing 
his hero in this situation, he would have shewed isichard’s feel- 
ings quite otherwise on such an oecasion. 

‘fo conclude: Aristotle was certainly mistaken when he called 
the fable the life and sou! of tragedy; the art of constructing 
the dramatic story should always be subservient to the exhibition 
of character; our great Shakspeare has breathed another soul 
into tragedy, which has found the way of striking an audience 
with sentiment and passion at the same ume. 


——f_—— 


THEATRICAL ARRANGEMENTS DURING THE RECCSS. 


Mr. Young—Goes to Cheltenham for his health: 
Mr. Egerton—Manager of the Margate Theatre, opened it on the °9ta 


July, with The Wonder, Violante by Mrs. Jordan. She is to be followed by 


many London favourites. 

Mr. Betty—To Cheltenham, Bath, Swansea, Southampton, Brighton, 
and Margate. 

Mr. Taylor—With a glee party to the Isle of Wight, Southampton, &c. 

Mr. Sinclair—-Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Margate. 

Mr. Emery—Liverpool, Birmingham, Oxford, and Margate. 

Miss ONeill—Newcastle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Plymouth, 
Brighton, and Margate if possible. 

Miss Stephens—W orcester Meeting. 

Mr. Kean—Bath, Bristo}, Dublin, 

Mr. Pope—Dublin. 

Mr. Elliston— Birmingham. 


Mr. Braham—Worcester Meeting. 

Mr. Dowton—(his own circuit) Tunbridge Wells, Cantebury, &c. 

Mrs. Davison—York, Newcastle, Glasgow, Carlisle, and Margate. 

Mrs. Edwin—Cheltenham, Cirences er, Worcester, Hereford, &c. 

Mrs. Glover—Birmiugham, Ireland, &c. : 

Messrs. Incledon, Broadhurst, and Hamerton—To various places as 
‘ Wandering Melodists.’ | 
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, | THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


No. V. 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON. 
Mr. Elliston commenced his theatrical career ‘under the most ” 
favourable auspices ; nature enabled him to do much, and the 
public favour gave him full credit for still more; expectation 
travelled over the present time to indulge in the visions of futu- 
rity. His progress, however, in the theatric art has by no means. 





justified this prodigality of favour ; he has progressively gone 


on from bad to worse; and, like the medlar, was rotten ’ere he 
was ripe. In justice, therefore, to the high talents which he 
certainly did once possess, we shall consider him in reference to 
the past, rather than the present. | 

Mr. Elliston-has attempted both tragedy and comedy; in the 
former he has all but failed; his face is by no means suited to 
the expression of tragic passion; it is deficient in that stern 
energy, that marked character, which are absolutely requisite to 
the developement of the higher feelings. His eyes are bright and 
quick, but their expression is altogether comic. Nor does he 
appear to have those mental qualifications, without which it is: 
impossible to attain success—he has no feeling—no just ¢on- 
ception of the tragic passions, aud cunseyuently, too often sub- 
stitutes ranting for strong feeling, and whining for emotion. In 
fact, his whole nature is foreign to tragedy ; his very excellen- 
cies, when thus employed, become defects; the arch, laughing 
expression of his eye, the playful cast of his features are, of 
course, opposite, in their verv essence, to the delineation of wrath, 
terror, anguish, hatred, and all those characteristics of the human 
heart, which constitute the basis of tragedy. Severe as this 
censure may seem, its justice cannot be denied. , , 

In comedy, these very points are virtues ; there he is, or rather 
was, truly excellent. A perfect master of the stage, elegant in 
his action, and expressing even more by his features, than by 


his words; he stands without a rival in his own peculiar line. 
_ In parts such as the Duke Aranza, his excellence is scarcely to 
be equalled; without having the bustle of Jones, or the teazing 
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restlessness of Mathews, he always renders the scene alive; all 
seems in motion; dulness seems to vanish at his presence; the 
ease and gaiety of his manner—the lively play of his features, 
the archness of his smile, animate the whole, and present to the 
eye a moving picture, which, whether right or wrong, is always 
entertaining. 

Mr. Elliston’s voice is very rieh, and full in its tones, but he 
too frequently destroys the effect of it by the vileness of his 
declamatory system. In endeavouring to be emphatic, he rants; 
and in endeavouring to be distinct in his utterance, he is tedious 
in the extreme. Sometimes he is pleased to drawl out particular . 
passages with a nasal twang at the end of each, that is amazingly 
distressing. At all times, the mind is too swift in its workings 
to be followed up by speech; this creeping mode of delivery 
seems to say, the mind is gone asleep, and the audience, who 
happen to be awake, are seldom disposed to await in quiet for 
its resuscitation. : 

To draw up, in a few words, the summary of Mr. Elliston’s 
character, he was an excellent actor in comedy; though, as a 
tragedian, he ranks very low in the scale of secondary merit. 
Of late years, the habit of mumming at the Circus has entirely 
destroyed the purity of his acting; he now endeavours to obtain 
by caricature that applause, which, before, he could always 
command by the power of unaided talent. Now and then, he 
flashes forth in a way that reminds us of his better times; but 
these transitory gleams of excellence seem, only by their brilli- 
ance, to aggravate his defects, as the lightning that flashes upon 
the night renders the darkness more truly palpable. a 

S. G, 
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No. VI. 


SARAH SIDDONS. 

It is now little more than two years since Mrs. Siddons retired 
from the stage; and yet, in general, scarcely any recollection of 
her remains, but the confused idea of her superior genius. In 
what her errors, aud in what her excellence consisted, seems ° 
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already to be forgotten. Many new candidates for fame have 
arisen; the public mind has followed their career; forgotten 
in turn those meteors of the day, and, bewildered by the quick, 
unceasing influence of novelty, at last is content to think only 
of the existing idols. While the multitude are thus indifferent, 
the admirers of Mrs. Siddons, (and they are not few) will hardly 
listen to the voice of censure, however just and mild in its appli- 
cation; with them the fond recollection of her talents will alone 
survive, while her errors are utterly forgotten. It is, indeed, no 
easy task for the impartial mind, at this distance of time, to ., 
judge of her with correctness; those nice and delicate shades 
which characterise genius, quickly fade away; while memory 
still retains no inaccurate idea of the whole; but the circle of 
our Theatrical Portraits would have been incomplete by the 
omission of so celebrated an actress, and we have, therefore, 
endeavoured to free ourselves from the prejudices of fading 
recollection. 

Mrs. Siddons is highly gifted with all the external requisites 
for the stage. Her features are cast in the strongest mould of 
female excellence; they are large and marked, and, though not 
wholly devoid of feminine softness, yet possess all the nervous 
energies that characterise a man. Her eyes are dark and large, 
and glow with the brilliance of a diamond; ever bright and 
piercing, even when not lighted up by the influence they reflect 
with facility the whole circle of the human passions. Her figure 
is tall and graceful, and in action commanding in the extreme. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible for the imagination to conceive a 
form more noble, or more perfect, in majesty and eleg:.nce. 

Her mind is vigorous and discriminating; and whatever could 
be effected by strong intellect, is always reflected in her acting ; 
but it is by no means of that pliant, imitative kind, which can 
assume any character at will; the very nature ofit is unbending, 
and, consequently, the feelings arising from it are few, and 
wrought upon with difficulty. In delineating the higher cast 
of characters, she considers them oyly in their artificial 
state, with their factitious trappings of wealth and power, and 
aot as human beings. It cannot, indeed, be doubted, that such 
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additions somewhat tinge the character that possesses them; but 


still the being is human, and must have the attributes of man. 
Kings and queens cannot always wear the cumbersome orna- 
ments of state—they cannot always play an assumed part; there 
must be momnts, many moments, when the mere mortal must 
peep out of this mimic greatness; and the actress ought care- 
fully to mark and exhibit these symptoms of humanity in 
intellect; but it is also clear, that the passions require to be, in 
- some measure, qualified for the public stage: the reason is simply 
this—first, all extreme passions are, in their nature, ludicrous, 
by producing a distortion of the features; and, secondly, too 
close an imitation will appear as if the effect were too great for 
the exciting cause; this will produce a ludicrous comparison in 


the spectator’s mind, and lessen, if not destroy, the whole illu-. 


sion. On the other hand, when the imitation is merely an act of 
judgment, in which the feelings bear no part, though there will be 
nothing ridiculous, but much to admire, considered as imitation ; 
yet, the ever-recurring idea of fiction will always be prevalent, 
and have the mind of the spectator perfectly at ease as to the 
result. Now, it is quite clear, that even those pleasures, which 
we are wont to style intellectual, cannot be wholly so; the most 
refined sensations much depend upon the nervous system ; then, 
the pleasures depending upon gratified appetites, are entirely 
corporeal, yet none are purely mental. The operations of a 
mind thus coldly constituted, though often just, must be always 
slow. There is a cool deliberate solemnity in the general style 
of her acting that destroys all illusion, and leaves the fiction of 
the scene in all its nakedness; she exhibits, indeed, a judicious 
imitation of the passions, but the absolute want of real feeling 
leaves the heart of the spectator cold and unaffected. Every 
eye must be delighted by the majesty and elegance of ber 
gesture, and every mind is sensible of her extraordinary powers, 
but still the heart remains untouched. Her grief, her anger, her 


terror, her delirium, are truly grand, and such as human passions. 


might well have been—but not such as they really are. It is 
impossible not to feel that she plays a part, and it is accompanied 
by the same chilling effect as when in real life we see a person 
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figuring sensations that he does not, and cannot, know. Whe- 
ther this is, or is not, better than that closer imitation of nature 
which springs from feeling, is a question of vital importance in 
the consideration of the stage. Much, too, of tlre fa!se criticism 
which is daily wasted upon poctry would be spared, if this point 
were once to be rightly understood. . 

In considering imitation, as far as regards the staye, it must 


be quite clear, that the closest approach to nature must be- 
made by feeling, for the passions actually originate in feeling; 


and, if the acting is of that kind which only exercises the fa- 
culties of the mind, it can afford but little pleasures This is 
taking an extreme case, but it was requisite, to render the sub- 
ject more easily intelligible. To render it still more clear, 
take any abstract science, and consider its effect; it occupies 
the mind alone, and; therefore, is not a source of pleasure, 
while poetry, by acting on the feelings, will, in ‘fine-wrought, 


irritable natures, produce an enthusiasm bordering upon madness. | 


We have expatiated thus largely, which may, at the first glance, 
appear foreign to the subject, but it is, in fact, the point on 
which our final judgment must depend. Mrs. Siddons, of strong 
masculine intellect, gifted with a noble figure, with handsome 
face, with eyes of piercing brilliance, is yet but a cold, systematic 
imitator of nature, who scarcely ever feels the passions incident 
to any character. Whether this is inferior to the actress of 
feeling, or whether she has attained the summit of theatrical 
excellence, the reader will, no doubt, decide with facility for 
himself. S. G. 


——— 
No, VII. — 


ALEXANDER RAE. 

Mr. Rae is one of those actors who chuse to do nothing fo: 
themselves; @Who not possessing genius will not condescend to 
cultivate their talents which are by nature great. With an ele- 
gant form, and handsome imposing features, he is the lowest of 
the actors of the second class: no mind lightens up in his face, 
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no feeling ;animates its chilling uniformity. His utterance is 
without meaning, and without variety; it is, in fact, ever the 
same, and, therefore, must be for the most part wrong; his 
action is stiff, formal, and inelegant, or else ridiculously vehe- 
ment. 

Great as these defects- are, and although it is quite clear he 
is deficient in that high mental qualification, which we usually 
call genius, still he has certain exquisites, both internal and ex- 
terior, which ought to elevate him far above his present situation. 
His voice is full, his eyes expressive, his figure elegant and im- 
posing. These advantages are completely lost, by a wretched 
style of ranting, that reduces every thing to the same level. It 

‘is true he endeavours te be impressive, but he always fails in the 
effort ; he misconceives the means, when he rightly understands 
the effect ; additional loudness of voice seems to be with him the 
sole engine of effect ; the tone is never changed, yet every pas- 
sion has its peculiar note, which may itself be varied through 
the whole compass of the human organ; it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that rage is always loud, or pity always murmuring in its 
tones; the stifled groul of rage is as energetic as its vehemence, 
and pity is not always expressed by whispers. Even here too 
the varieties are endless, and he is but a poor imitation of nature 
who has but one mode of expressing her infinite varieties. 

But, the great objection to Mr. Rae, as far as concerns ex- 
ternals, is, that his action is seldom or ever to the purpose. It 
is worth remarking, that this defect, so common with us, is sel- 
diom seen amongst the French or Italians, even in common life, 
half their expression is in action, and that so appropriate, that 
it fooks almost like imitation. The cold habits of our northern 
climate forbid this abundance of action, and, perhaps the actor, 
when upon the stage, has some difficulty in combating the effect 
of general and long-established custom; he cannot easily break 
through the trammels that measure his pace and fetter his hands 
to his side. Yet, so absolutely essential is abundant action, that 


without it, acting is not only cold and unprofitable, but per- 


fectly ridiculous. 
The features of Mr, Rae seem to be well adapted for the stage, 
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and yet, he rarely contrives to fling into them any marked ex- 








pression ; this arises probably from waut of feeling, and flexibi- 
lity. It isa grevious defect, and would completely mar the most 
perfect action, and the most passionate delivery. Voice, action, 
and features must harmonize to produce one effective whole; 
whenever there is the least discord among them, whenever one 
does not closely echo back the expression of the other, the acting 
is not only imperfect, but revolting by its incoherence. 

It is certainly more easy to point the defects than the remedies 
for them, yet we cannot help thinking, that it would be no diffi- 
cult task for Mr. Rae to excel himself. The old admonition of 
study, assiduous study, cannot be too often repeated ; where 
nature has denied the fire of genius, art must be had recourse 
to, to supply as far as possible, the deficiency. The first point we 
should recommend to render such study effective, i is, that he 
should firmly believe his present style of acting to be altogether 
wrong in all its parts and bearings; the conviction of error is 
the first step to knowledge, and until he abandons this coarse, 
bloated, and unmeaning declamation, it is impossible he should 
succeed. 

—_ 
THE SKETCH BOOK. 


LEAF THE FOURTH, 





** Impressed as I am, witha full conviction of the difficulties attendant 
on the, practice of painting, { cannot but feel it also my duty to caution 
every one who. hears me, against entering into it from idleness or other 
improper motives; and with an adequate view of the subject, as they will 
thereby only run a risk of entailing misery and disgrace on themselves and 


connexions during the remainder of their lives.” 
“‘ Opins CELIERES.” 


The following letter which I received about a month since, 
seems so lively to paint the misery of the writer, that I cannot 
resist complying with her wishes. 

Dear Mr. Burinator, | Glass-house Yurd, June 1. 

Allow a disappointed mother to pour out to you her anguish, 
and to loose some of the acuteness of her feelings for a darling 
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‘son, who is now lost to all happiness, from the pride of his 
heart, and the want of resolution to exert those facy'ties which 
providence has allotted him. I am the disconsolate widow of a 
painter and glazier, and to do my dear departed busband justice, 
he left no meaus untried to make us comfortable, but having 
but little money to spare, we were obliged to bring up an only 
son tohis business. Heaven knows with what fears 1 first sent 
him out in the world, yet I suffered not my terror of his fall- 
ing from the machine* into an area, or perhaps the fumes of 
white lead to end his existence prematurely, to retard his only 
way of rising in the world which fate presented. To tell you 
sir, how delighted IT was when | first tied on his little white 
apron, | am afraid would seem impertinent, but I shall ever 
rémember the joy depicted on my poor dear husband’s face on 
being presented by his son with the first shilling he had earned, 
when he had put in his first pane of glass at the parish work- 
house. He now laughed at my ideas of danger, and for some 
time in industry and cleanness, he kept pace with our most 
fervent wishes; but he was yet young, and his father, though 
not an ignorant, was an unlearned man, he suffered his son to 
associate with our foreman, who was higher than thany in his 
profession. I have heard my husband say, no one could marble 
better than Thomas, or imitate fancy woods, and do gilding in 
a better taste than he; he could also paint letters, a branch of 
business which we could not then practice without him; he was 
necessary to my poor Rueben, who lias now been dead these eizht 
years, leaving mea poor lone woman subject to a thousand im- 
positions—but to continue. ‘Thomas was reckoned a bit ofa 
genus—ah, sir, how I hate that name, for I am sure since that 
word was heard in our house, I have not paid my oil-man half 


the money for turpentine I was used to do. Thomas could 


draw ; he was indeed allowed to paint a red cow better than any 
one; but my son soon rivalled him, his cows, folks said, were 
more like nature. Thomas could only paint cows, but my boy 
soon learned to draw to the Jife red lions, pestles and mortars, 


ee re nt 


* An instrument which glaziers use to stand on when cleaning windows. 
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muttins and crumpets, and milk maids, till at length Le got an 
order for a green man, for which his cousin at Watford, offered 

to pay him ready money, and he in return was to devote to it, as 

he said, all his taknt. I am free to declare it was a beautiful 

painting, such nice red cheeks, Mr. Burinator, and such a na- 

tural blue sky to this green man—-but alas, to this green man do 

I date ail my misfortunes. It was much admired in the town it 
was destined to ornament, and my son received all the praises of 
his work, as due to his superior talents. He now declared he 
was chalked out for a higher walk in life than a house painter. 
Man, he said, came into the world like a lump of putty, which if 
moulded by genus, must rise in the world, in-short sir, he 
soon disdained his father’s trade, which indeed was fast leaving 
us, and with tears in my eyes I was obliged to intercede with 
Tom to return and conduct my business, at an increased 
salary. My son now talked of nothing but art, colouring, feel- 
ing, and something obscuro, he bought a parcel of naked men 
and women inchalk. In short sir, he has so filled his bed-room 
with these unsightly figures, that my servant Betty declares 
she will no longer enter to make his bed. This Mr. Burinator, 
is not the worst on it, he has got acquainted with a man at 
some great house in the Strand, where there is a great number 
of these images as large, I am told, as life, and there he goes to 
study, as he calls it; but to study what? I blush to tell you; 
would you believe it sir, a naughty woman sits ina large room 
quite naked for people to draw her—and this he calls his living 
model—a pretty model truly for my son to copy. Thus, sir, 
you see also how much his morals are in danger, I confess 
Mr. Burinator, 1 kept my thoughts for a long time to myself, 
for the word genus always stopped my forbodings, and my boy 
atevery pound he extracted from me, talked so learnedly of 
his own powers, and catching the style of Raffel, or some other 
hard gentleman’sname—of his galllery —a fortune—and what fine 
things he would do, when he was made an R. A. which I'took 
for the Radcliffe Association, of which his poor father was a 
serjeant. Yet I used to be very much vexed with him for not 
painting something out of his own head—instead of which, all 
VOL. VII, D 
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his pictures were after one Mr. Fuzelly or Michael Hangelto, 
the former of which he said had much noticed him, but I never 
heard that Mr. Michael ever spoke to him. Sir, I am not, 
it is true, a judge of picture painting, but it always gives me the 
pins and needles, to see my boy’s figures, they all look as if they 
have the cramp in their fingers and great toes—besides they 
grin in such a ghastly manner on our stzircase, that my 
daughter Fanny is afraid to go up to bed with a candle in her 
hand, besides all this, my rooms are always in a litter, and he 
takes all my gowns and shawls to make Guy Foves to paint 
drapery after. All this I have borne till now, with some degree 
of patience; but I see nothing but ruin approaching us, no one 
will buy his pictures, and no society will reward him; he says 
indeed they are too good for this world, too high for their com- 
prehension; I am sure they are for mine. His genus, he says, is 
all thrown away; he has taken his works to one great house in 
the Strand where they give gold medals, and which they call an 
Academy, but here he said they refused him. because they were 
jealous of his fame—talks about “ hangi. _ a committee,”” and 
other incoherences. Thus our rooms are filled with canvas, and 
Tom getting all our business. Instead of my son being, as he 
ouce was, a sprightly lad, he is now quite a mope; and some- 
times I am afraid not a little cracked, preaches about Hossian, 
and calling spirits from some deep, says he will punish an 
ungrateful country, and paint no more; that it uses him as bad 
as itdid one Barry, and that he will die some day like Rem- 
brandt, because people never encourage living merit. The fact 
is, I fear my poor child has mistaken his abilities, for I have a 
letter from Mr. Caustic, which he gave our Tom after he had 
put up some painted glass in his study; (to tell me ruination 
will be the lot of my son if he does not return immediately te 
putty and lead, he tells me very charitably that my son is a 
wretched dauber, without an idea of colouring, here he must be 
wrong for wasn't he regularly prentice to a painter) and with 
regard to his knowledge of notomy, why I only thought that was 
for pottecaries; in a word that he has neither industry nor 
talent, that he would have got him a place at some great mar- 
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quisses, if he had applied as he had told him, but finally, that 
he believes, he will never be able to put ina back ground; and 
begs I will make hini return to the shop. But, sir, all I can say 
to him, I know will be useless, therefore what I request, is, Mr. 
Burinator, that you will insert this in the Inquisitor, which my son 
reads for your criticisms on painting, and some of your remarks 


on would-be painters, which may save my poor boy and me from 
misery, and pray inform Mr. Michael Hangello,and Mr. Carra- 
wagge of the cruelty of inducing poor youths to leave a good 
trade, particularly when they cannot paint pretty faces, but are 
only fit with my son to be as Mr. Caustic says, hobgobblin 
painters to the devil. Should you sir, bring my hopeful child 
to reason, and save us from certain perdition, he shall clean your 
windows for nothing, and I shall ever remain, 
Dear Mr. Burinator, your grateful humble Servant, 
ANGELICA CASEMENT. 
| 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SiR, 
I think your correspondent who has furnished us with 
_a poem, which he presumes to be the original ballad of William 
and Margaret, and of which Mallet’s is only a mere copy, labours 
under a grand mistake. 1 have carefully compared the two 
together, and there is no difference between them, except in 
descriptive terms, all the leading facts, ideas, &c. are the same 
and even whole lines together, verbatim. I will give your readers 
a specimen of what T mean. 
Third Stanza in the supposed original. 
‘¢ Her face was like an April sky 
*¢ Dimm’d by a scattering cloud.” 
In Mallet. 


** Her face was like an April morn 
** Clad in a Wintry cloud.” 7 


And if any of your intelligent readers compare the two poems 
together, they will trace no other resemblance, Now, surely Mr. 
Editor, Mallet could never have thus debased his genius by so 
gross animposture on the literary world, for except these trifling 
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variations, the Puems are coipletely alike. They ate twin 
brothers and must inherit together; and a little enquiring into 
facts and circtumstauces will established Maliet’s claim to the 
original, beyond all competition; for instance, your correspond- 
ent informs us, this beautiful little poem appeared first ina 
periodical work, in the year 1773. Now Mallet’s William and 
Margaret was prinied in Aaron Hill’s “ Plain Dealer,” in 1724. 
Surely, Mr. Editor, this is turning the tables, and this supposed 
original will prove, after all, to be a copy of, or alteration from 
Mallet. Then again your correspondent informs us, that this 
original was copied from an old manuscript book of his mo- 
ther’s, who had a fine taste for old Englisk poetry. Now, I 
will not dispute this fact, but most certainly the inference, aud 
and if your correspondent reflects for one moment on evidence 
like.this, he must instantly abandon it as strictly untenable, 
and if this is all, the nakedness of the land is sufticiently visible. 
It is well known that “* Cowper’s Rose” had twenty different 
claimanst, many of whom had actually sent copies to their 
friends and siened their names; and “ this passed,” until the 
renowned author published it in the first edition of his works, 
and so put these would-be poets to the blush by whovesaie. 
Now, in some copies of Mallet’s Edwin and Emma, (which 
poem I think equal, if not superior in beauty to his William 
and Margaret) there have been several slight alterations similar 
to those pointed out in the last, and who made them? _ 
Perhaps the poet himself revised or retouched them, or some 
of his admirers. Depend upon it, there has been some mis- 
apprehension arising from the complete coincidence in both, to 
give colour to the idea, that they are plagiarisms. And if such 
mutiated copies find their way into old manuscript books, and 


are to be palmed upon the world as originals, there is not a 
poet in existence, whose genius and. fame may not be thus 
wantonly sacrificed? As to the stanza quoted in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play of the Knight of the Burning Pestle, and 
which your correspondent says seems to have been a part of the 
orizinal poem of William and Margaret, but long out of print, 
I would reply ‘I know not seems.” This is just nothing at all, 
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in poiut of evidence. ‘Something, more like ‘ damning proof,” 
must be adduced. Besiies, your correspondent presumes, that 
this ballad in question is the only one of the kind he ever pub- 
lished, and that it is quite out of the style of his other writings. 
Indeed? Surely he must have forgotten Edwin and Emma, 
which is a compleat prototype or counterpart of William and 
Margaret, and both 1! will venture to pronounce, are perfect 
specimens of Mailet’s manner and style in all his works. 
Really I wonder that your correspondent, after such notable 
proofs, did not doom this poetical thief to be gibbeted on 
Mount Parnassus, as he seems disposed to indict him in that 
high court, for picking up wafts and strays, as the entitled lord 
of that manor, but I think the gallows prepared for Mordicai 
muv now be assigned to Haman. 

‘wo more remarks, Mr. Editor, and [ have done. First— 
This is only a renewed attempt to charge Mallet with a pla- 
viarism, a charge often made, but never yet proved. Second— 
The fame of a poet is the immortality for which he pants, the 
prize hung at the goal, for which he runs his honourable race, 
and the laurelled meed with which he desires to be crowned. 
Oh then, let not the cold-blooded ingenuity of ophistry, the 
wickedness of ill-timed wit, or the malevolence f dark-spi- 
rited envy deprive him of it. TI accuse not your correspondent 
of any of these, but I am afraid it is the way of the world. 
As dead men tell no tales, dead poets can answer no charges, 
and how much easier is it at all times, to accuse than prove ? 

I am your constant reader, F. W. D ~y. 


Pentonville, July 17, 1815. 
—g—. 


THE COLLECTOR.—WNo. XIX. 





—— “ Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flow’r 
** The firtuous sweets, I bring them to the hive.” 
Second Henry Fourth, Act 4, Scene 4. 


Mame 


° 


: I. CURIOUS .. SVERTISEMENTS. 
There_is a very amusing work published annually, called, 
“The Spirit of the Journals ;” a selection of such of the pieces 
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which appear in the newspapers as are considered worthy of 
being rescued from the oblivion to which they would otherwise 
be speedily consigned. If all the remarkable udvertisements 
which appear in the public prints in the course of the year, were 
likewise preserved, I conceive they would form a collection 
scarcely less amusing. The first page of our newspapers is 
generally by far the most edifying and entertaining of the four.* 
The two following notices, which | met with in some old “ Kentish 
Gazettes,” richly merit preservatién, on account of their per- 
spicuity and simply-elegant stvle of composition :— 
‘*NoTiceE.—The whole of that valuable estate, belonging to 
Mr. Thomas, in Mercery Lane, Canterbury, to be disposed of by 
private contract.\ Mr.Thon.as’s son having declined to follow the 
same line of business, therefore he being a lone person, does not 
think it worth his tine to continue any longer in that situation, 
if he can part with the estate to his mind; and worth the notice 


of a gentleman farmer, for one of his sons to open a fine ware- 


# Tn the proposed collection, the dramatic advertisements certainly should 
not be forgotten. Who that reads the one subjoined will venture to assert, 
that they are by any means unworthy a placetherein? Those sapient Thes- 
pians, Messrs. Knigit and Pyne, wisely considering, that “ they who live 
to please, must please to live,” astonished the town by publishing in the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” of June 22, the following precious piece of judicious 
eomposition and discriminating criticism :— . 

*¢ Messrs. Knight and Pyne have the honor, most respectfully, of 
announcing to the Nebility, &c, that an e/egant selection of Entertainments 
ere prepared for their approaching benefit. By special desire, their Majes- 
ties’ Servants will perfurm that inimitable comedy, called ‘Wild Oats,’ 
which the public have this season honoured by overflowing the Theatre, and immut- 


ably fixing the popularity of the piece by their reiterated and spontaneous acclama- 


mations. The lighter and more whimsical touches of the evening will form 
a rich Comic Miscellany, introducing to the town, songs, &c, To contrast 
the debut of Mr. Paap at the other establishment, whose stature is 26 inches, 
Mr. Knight will sing (for this night only) ‘The Great Booby,’ in figure 
nine feet high! The evening's festival will terminate with the justly-cele- 


brated Melo-drame of the ‘ Woodman’s Hut,’ which defies encomium to speak 
its meed of approbation,” 
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house in an extensive line of business; the said estate havirg 
belonging to it the very best pew in St. Andrew’s Church for 
their reception; but the said estate being ina fine situation, and 
in most excellent condition, will come at a very high price, as 
such an estate is not to be sold every age, as with a little alter- 
ation it will suit a great grocer, and give him a great share of 
retail trade ; likewise a chymist and druggist, as there’s a large 
place to fix stoves and stills for chymistry ; a linen-draper, haber- 
dasher, toyman, and. if two years ago he had got possession of a 
water-mill as he expected, he would have adopted the plan of 
the late Mr. Simmons, and have made his back room the market 
for all the flour the mill could have made, as his situation would 
have bid defiance to all opposition. In short nothing can come 
amiss to it. N. B.If the said estate is not disposed of to his 
mind, he will drive the oid trade with more vigour, and enter 
largely into the fruit line. 
(Signed) ~ Wm. THOMAS.” 
‘¢ Kentish Gazette,” March 1, 1811. 


‘6 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 

That the first retail situation in Canterbury, belonging to Mr. 
Thomas, advertised Jst March last, is still to be disposed of by 
private contract. Many applications have been made, but 
nothing finally settled. Indeed where such vast improvements 
and additions have been made, and cost such large sums of 
money, and standing in that situation as that does, it being sixty 
feet deep, must come at a high price; as with the sky-lighting 
the yard, and taking down the oven, will make the first cheeses 
monger’s warehouse in the county, and command the first trade 
in town and country. 

N. B. No alteration in the price. Part of the purchase-money 
may remain. Immediate possession may be had. As there will 
be no sale, no fixfures will be charged’ stoves excepted. Ne 
letter will be received, you must apply personally. 

Tam yours 


W.TuemaAs.” . 
Mereery Lane, Canterbury. 
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UI. LEIGH NUNT’s “ JUVENILIA” 

Among the hebdomadal scribblers and small critics of the age, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt has contrived to appropriate ‘to himself a dis- 
tinguished place. By a certain class of readers he is looked up to 
as an oracle, and the speculations and lucubrations of the 
‘** Examiner” are by them received as master-pieces of political 
argument and disquisition. That he is possessed of some small 
share of talent, 1 am by no means disposed to deny, but that it has 
been extremely over-rated is equally certain. Tle is praise-wor- 
thy as having been one of the first to lead the way to the adoption 
of amore decided and rational style of Theatrical Criticism, by 
the force of his example in the “News,” and his ‘Critica! Essays,” 
awork which though distinguished by his usual egotism and 
conceit* certainly does credit to his abilities as a dramatic 
critic; it must not, moreover, be denied, that in regad to his 
frivolous and vexatious prosecutions and imprisonment, he has 
behaved with a commendable degree of manliness and inde- 
pendence, though I believe this praise would be more readily 
awarded him by most of his readers, were he not perpetually 
convincing us how feelingly he is alive to his own merit. The 
applauses of his ‘little senate” appear to have completely intosi- 
cated his intellects, and it is plainly to be perceived that Mr. 
Leigh Hunt is in his own opinion a patriot, whose name will 
descen: to posterity conjointly with those of Hampden, Sydney, 
and the rest. His pedantry, his egotism, his affectation, and 
his o’ei-weening conceit are most obstrusive, and most disgust- 
ing; they are continually appearing, and entirely destroy any 
impressions in his favour, which may have been produced by 
the circumstances before mentioned. In the midst of all his 





* Ex. gr. 





‘© When I write the name of Banister, a host of whimsical 
forms and humourous characters seems to rise before me, and I had much 


rather lay down my pen and indulge myself in laughter. - But laughter is a 


' social pleasure, and as I have nobody to laugh with me, I had better be 


composed.” p. 60. 


“‘An actor who indulges himself every moment in looking at the audi- 
ence, is just as ridiculous as I should be myself if I were to look every 


moment at the reflection of my own smiles in my looking glass.” p. 61. 
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bitter invectives and sarcasms against the time-serving siaves of 


the day, a tiuge must certainly now and then come across him 
when he reflects on a certain book, the name of which is pre- 
fixed to this article; he, indeed, has informed us, that the poems 
were published against his wish,” but this coquetry is of course to 
be,classed with the common place details of the “ pressing solicita- 
tions of friends, who had perused the M.S.” &c. &c. &e. with 
which almost every writer thinks it necessary to apologise for 
the appearance of his ‘unpolished lines.” When next Mr. Hunt 
is inclined to be particularly severe upon what he is pleased to 
term the upostacy of such men as Southey, &c. let him recollect 
for a moment the subscription list prefixed to his ‘ Juvenilia,” 
and consider whether he himself be entirely free from the impu- 
tation of having sometimes forgotten his professions and protes- 
tations of manliness and independence; though if there be any 
trust to be put in words, he would now “scorn to flatter Nep- 
tune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder.” Many 
readers will perhaps be inclined to agree with me in the idea 
that it can scarcely be more disgraceful to have accepted a pen- 
sion, to dole out an annual portion of praise to a ——-——, than 
to haye affixed to his subscribers’ names such fulsome sicken- 
ing panegyrics as the following, the very essence of adulation, 
fawning and servility :— 

‘Hon. J. Dickenson— Member of the American Congress— 
good as well as great. 7 

** Governor Franklin—Formerly the able and faithful governor 
of New Jersey, son of the late ingenious Benjn. Franklin, 
prime conductor of the American revolution, and principal 
founder of the united states of America—without his type in our 


days.t 
**Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon—Late Chief Justice of the court of 


King’s Bench—firm and steady to his trust. 





* Vide his Memoirs of his own life in the ** Monthly Mirror.” 

+ Keen, devilish keen! “The man,” says Swift ‘ who will make a pun will 
pick your pocket.’” What then shall be said of Mr, James Henry Leigh 
Hunt? Hic niger est ; hunc tu, Romano, caveto. 

B 
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**Mr. Lloyd-—Bookseller, New Cavendish Street—Obliging 
to all—very friendly to men of letters.* 

Rt. Hon. W. Pitt—The eloquent son of the illustrious Chat- 
ham, England’s successful war-minister,t 

“Mr. Prince—A favourite victualler of the London citizens 
in St. Mary Axe!!! 

«‘D. Rittenhouse, Esq. of Philadelphia.—One of the greatest 
philosophers of the present age. 

“Rt. Hon. Earl Stanhope.—‘‘A disinterested and intrepid 
patriot, in times the most critical and eventful. 

“Hen. Thornten, Esq. M. P.—Chairman of the Sierra Leone 
Company. The poor man’s friend. ‘They who turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever’! 

“Rev.—Worthington— Morning preacher.in Hanover Chapel, 
Long Acre. One of the most solid, eloquent, and useful preach- 
ers in London.” 

By this time the reader is doubtless heartily sick of the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hunt and bis adulatory ‘Subscription List,” and so 
am I, so’twill be needless toproduce any further specimens of 
his courtly talents. Perhaps it may be expected of me to give 
some account of the poems which follow, but I frankly confess 
myself unequal to the task ; for one simple reason, viz. never 
having read one third of them; avery needless objection, some 
critics will say, but so itis, their dulness is absolutely so over- 
powering, that a man must be endued with more than Job’s 
patience to accomplish the perusal. As the reader, however, 





* A little flattery sometimes does well. None seems to feel the truth of this 
adage more forcibly than Mr. H. and he here makes it the rule of his con- 
duct accordingly. Perhaps there may be something rather degrading in all 


this but n'importe. 


“¢ Get wealth and place ; if possible with grace ; 


“If not, by any means get wealth and place. 


t Tempora mutanter with a vengeance! Mr. Hunt lauding the “ heav’n-born 


minister!” Well may we exclaim with pious A2neas-=** heu! quantum 
mutatus ab illo!” 
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may feel desirous of being furnished with a specimen, I will copy 


” a few lines at random-—the first which present themselves are 
the foliowing, from a piece entitled ‘* Autumn :—” 
‘nS 
*¢ Let no rude instrument of fate 
St “¢ Arrest the flattering wing ; 
‘* No horns re-echo at my gate, 
id “‘ That smiles and slaughter bring ; 
ne ‘¢ No quav’ring line, with tortur’d snare, 
to “« In agonizing fraud, 
** Explore the streams, that flow so fair, 
] “fo tempt the watry lord! | 
al, 
h- 
“* That mercy, which to man is giv’n, 
** So sweet with dewy eyes, 
b- “ O let it seek its native heav’n, 
os ‘© When gentle Pity dies!” 
of 
ye What the precise meaning of these lines may be, I will not 
5s pretend to say; in the first verse he appears to express his 
or abhorrence of bailiffs, and newsmen with second editions, but 
e of this Iam by no means positive. The second and third I give 
= up in despair; they are entirely beyond all comprehension of 
's my weak intellect, which convinces me than they must be ex- 
r, quisitely beautiful—omne ignotum, Sc. . Mr. Hunt well knows 
that obscurity is by many considered as nearly allied to sub- 
limity, and consequently often skilfully avails himself of its aid, 
is more particularly in his inimitable ‘‘ Sonnets to Hampstead,” 
, __ with which he has been in the habit of occasionally favouring his 
readers for the last twelve months. 
** He writes with ease. to shew his breeding, 
‘«¢ But easy writing’s dama’d hard reading.” 
; a 
’ III, DRURY LANE SALOON. 


The following remark is recommended to the consideration of 
those gentlemen under whose direction that elisium of bona robas 
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and lubby loungers, the capacious and convenient saloon at 
Drury Lane Theatre was erected—“let the gall’d jades 
wince :” 





‘If any one for the sake of a little paltry gain, shall attempt 
to make that, which, under proper regulations, might be made 
a place of innocent amusement and profitable instruction, a place 
of corruption to the mind, and of attraction to the profligate ; 
and if, instead of keeping out those persons, who contribute to 
make it a house of licentiousness, he shall rather endeavour to 
draw them thither, and make ti-e place commodious to their 
corrupt designs, the guilt must fall upon his head. Should the 
taste of the age, or the place in which he is situated, tend to 
folly and licentiousness, he is to remember that he hath a prior 
and superior duty to discharge, than to feed the depraved taste 
of the multitude. Instead of seeking to derive advantage from 
the reigning fashions and follies of the age, he should labour to 
correct them. He, therefore, who offers frivolous, or corrupt, 
or impious entertainments to the public, becomes the pander to 
dissipation, to profligacy, and profaneness.” 


Plumptre’s ‘* Four Discourses on the Stage,” p. 71. 


' VV. THE REJECTED THEATRE. 

The existence of this publication has been but brief.’ The 
pieces, however, which it has ushered to the world have proved 
(what, indeed, needed no proof) that it is by no means to the 
want of dramatic talent* we ought to attribute the degrading 
exhibitions which our Theatres continually present under the 
name of new pieces. Lamentable, indeed, is the condition of 
the stage in this ‘respect, and lamentable it will remain till a 
reformation is produced in the present mode of accepting and 


* Of course no allusion is here intended to the handy works of the edi- 
tor; ‘‘ he who will give good words to them will flatter beneath abhor- 
ring.” Such readers as may be desirons of perusing some delicious speci- 
mens of these said productions are referred to the Theatrical Inquisitor, for 
June 1814. 
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at bringing forth new pieces. The evil is of long standing, and 
les we have the authority of the author of a work called the “ Pre- 


sent State of the Stage,”’ 1753, for believing that the managers 


ipt of “ sixty years ago,” were no less capricious, neglectful, and 
de unjust, than the Hartis’s, and other ‘ knotty-pated fools,” in 
ice 1815. He relates the following anecdote in point :— 

le; « An acquaintance cf mine submitted a piece to the examin- 
to ———_ ation of a manager—no matter for his name—who promised to 
to be faithful in his review, adding very justly, ‘the town is in 
eir want of new pieces, and I shall have much pleasure if { find 
he that your’s can atford them proper entertainment.’ 

to «« A time was appointed for ihe determination of this weighty 
ior affair, and half a dozen of the author’s best bows conciuded the 
ste present conference. 

ym At length the great decisive period caine, when away posts 
to Sir Bard on the wings of expectation ; he was introduced to 
pt, the presence, and received his piece from the hands of the ma- 
to nager, with the mortifying sentence of ‘ Jt won't do!’ pro- 


nounced with some seeming concern. 
Auth.—( Ina vast flurry.) “ Sir!” 
Mana.—* it won't do, Sir, I wish it would. I am vastly 
sorry.” 
Auth.— Perhaps you have not had time to peruse it, if not, 


he I'll wait on you a week hence, and leave my piece till then.” 

ed Mana.—‘ By no means, Sir, it may be mislaid among the 
he number of things of the same sort which are daily poured in 
ng - upon me; besides, Sir, 1 am vastly hurried, vastly hurried in- 
he deed; but I have read your piece with great care, scene by 
of . scene, line by line; there are many fine things in it, but it won't 
la _. do. The town, Sir, is mighty nice ; besides, Sir, | have so much 
nd business. Sir, your humble servant—you've a genius, and may 


do better another time—;you may always command me—your 
most obedient servant,” &c. &c. &c. 


saat “Immediately after, chance threw me in the way of this des- 
or- ‘ als ‘ 
om ponding irritated author, who stopped me to unburthen his 
“A afflicted heart; he grew warm in the relation, and swore the 


manager was a blockhead, affirming many speeches in his play 
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to be equal to any in Shakspeare ; so saying, he plucks the 
darling copy from his breast, to- read to me a favourite pas- 
sage, when lo! to our vast surprize, the leaves of the book, 
which had been foided in the manner of printed sheets, ap- 
peared uncut, consequently had not been perused; this sight 
turned his anger into mirth, and he fairly owned he had laid 
this trap to catch the manager, whose seemingly-pathetic con- 
cern for the piece’s insufficiency, had blotted it entirely from 
his remembrance.” -- p. 17. 


V. CHRIST'S TEARS. 


There is now in course of publication by Messrs. Longman and 
Co. a work entitled “ Archaica,” consisting of “ Reprints of 
Scarce Old English Tracts.” The last number contains an 
extremely curious piece by Thomas Nash, entitled “ Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem. Whereunto is added a comparative 


admonition to Londen ;” 1613, which is thus characterised by 
the editor. “ The principal interest which this tract retains, is in 
the picture it exhibits of London, about the close of the six- 
teenth century. The vices and follies of this capital are painted 
in the most glowing colours. They are indced so glaringly 
wrought, that a sober retrospect must pronounce them to be 
deformed by the most gross and tasteless exaggeration.” I 
think it will afford some amusement to the readers of the Thea- 
trical Inguisitcr, to peruse an extract from Nashe’s book, as 
the publication is rather expensive and necessarily of confined 
circulation. His anathemas against the manners and dress 
of the London ladies of his time are exceedingly curious ; 
they far out-do the ravings and abuse of Prynne and others, 
in their works upon the ‘ Unlovelinesse of Love Lockes,” 
&e. &c. The bombastic wildness of the following passage is 
unequalied by any thing of the kind 1 have ever met with. 
Indecd the whole tract will afford ample entertainment to any 
one who may fecl inclined to ‘ passe away some idle time 
withall” in the perusal. 


‘* Just to dinner will they (the women of London) arise, and 
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after dinner go to bed again, and lie till supper. Yea, some- 
times (by no sickness occasioned) they will lie in bed three 
days together, provided every morning before four o'clock, 
they have their broths and their cullises, with pearl and gold 
sodden inthem. If haply they break their hours, dnd rise more 
early to go a banquetting, they stand practising half a day 
with their looking glass, how to pierce and to glance, and look 
aluringly amiable. . 

Their heads, with their top and top gallant, lawn baby caps, 
and snow-resembled silver curlings, they make a plain puppet 


stage of. Their breasts they embusk up on high, and their. 


round roseate buds immodestly lay forth, to shew at their hands 
here is fruit to be hoped. Iu their curious antic-woven gar- 
ments, they imitate and mock the worms and adders that must 
eat them. They shew the swellings of their minds, i in the.swel- 
lings and plumpings out of their apparel. Gorgeous ladies of 
court, never was I admitted so near any of you as to see how 
you torture poor old time with spunging, pinning, and pounc- 
ing; but they say his sickle you have burst ia twain to make 
your periwigs more elevated arches of. 

“‘ As many jaggs, blisters, and scars, shall toads, cankers, and 
serpents make on your pure skins in the grave, as now you have 
cuts, Jaggs, or raisings upon your garments. In the marrow of 
your bones snakes shall breed. Your morn-like crvstal coun- 
tenances shall be nettled over, and (masker-like) cawl-visarded 
with crawling venomous worms. Your orient teeth toads shall 
steal into their heads for pearl; of the jelly of your decayed 
eyes shall they engender their young. In their hollow caves 
(their transplendent juice so pollutionately employed) shel!y 
snails shall keep house. | 

**O what is beauty more than a wind-blown bladder, that it 
should forget whereto it is born? It is the food of cloying 
concupiscence living, and the substance of the most noisome in- 
fection being dead.. No gorgeous attire, man or woman, hast 
thou in this world, but the wedding-garment of faith; thy wind- 


ing-sheet shall see thee! in none of thy silks or shining robes. 


To shew they are not of God, when thou goest to Ged, thou 


i 
| 
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shalt lay them all off; then shalt thou restore to every creature 
what thou hast robb’d him of. All the leases which dust let 
out to life, at the day of death shall be returned again into his 
hands. In skins of beasts Adam and Eve were clothed; in 
nought but thine own skin, at the day of judgment shalt thou be 
clothed. Ifthou beest more deformed than the age wherein 
thou diedst should make thee, the devil shall stand up and cer- 
tify, that with painting and physicking thy visage thou so de- 
formedst it ; whereto God shall reply, ‘ What have I to do with 
thee, thou painted sepulchre? Thou hast so differenced and di- 
vorced thyself from thy creation, that I know not thee for my 
creature. The print of my finger thou hast defaced, and with 
art’s varnishing varnishment made thyself a changeling from the 
form I first cast thee in. Satan, tahe her to thee; with black 
boiling pitch rough-cast over her counterfeit red and white ; 
and whereas she was wont im asses’ milk to bathe her, to en- 
grain her skin more gentle, pliant, delicate, and supple, in bub- 
bling scalding lead, and fatty flame-feeding brimstone, see thou 
incessantly bathe her, With glowing hot-irons singe and suck 
up that adulterised sinful beauty, wherewith she hath branded 
herself to infelicity. . 

**O {female pride, this is but the dalliance of thy doom, but 
the iute:missive recreation of thy torments. The greatness of 


thy pains I want portentous words to pourtray. Whereinsoever 


thou last took extreme delight and glory, therein shalt thou 
be plagued with extreme and dispiteous malady. For thy flar- 
ing, floonced periwigs, low dangled down with love-locks, shalt 


thon have thy head side dangled down with more snakes than 


ever it had hairs. In the mould of thy brain shall they clasp 
their mouths, and gnawing through every part of thy scull, en- 
snarl their teeth amongst thy brains, as an angler ensnarleth 
his hook among weeds. 


** For thy rich borders shalt thou have a number of disco- 
loured scorpions rolled up together, and cockatrices that kill 
with their very sight, shall continually stand spirting fiery poi- 
son in thine eye. In the hollow cave of thy mouth basilisks 
shail keep house, and supply thy talk with hissing when thou 
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strivest to speak. At thy breasts, as at Cleopatra’s, aspisses 











shall be put out to nurse. For thy carcanets of pearl, shalt 
thou have carcancts of spiders, or the green venomous flies can-_ 
tharides. Hell's torments were no torments, if invention might 
conceit them. As no eye hath: seen, no ear hath heard, no 
tongue can express, no thought comprehend the joys prepared 
for the elect, so no eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, no thought 
comprehended, the pains prepared for the rejected.” 


DANGLE, Junr. 
Clements’-Inn, July 11, 1215. s 


nn 
A letter from a Gentleman to his Friend. 
ON A HANDSOME LANDLADY, 
, Dear Sir, 

It has been observed of the writings of the celebrated Harry 
Fielding, of facetious memory, that he seemed never so happy 
as when he could get into the chimney corner of an inn kitchen. 
In like manner you must have perceived, that my letters to you 
during my rustication have savoured of the affection which I 
have always entertained for my honest friend landlord, and his 
civil attendants, up from John Boots to Betty Chambermaid. I 
shall therefore make no apology for giving you an account of the 
reception I met with at the last inn I put up at; where, indeed, 
I sufficiently experienced the truth of the following observation 
of Bishop Corbet : 

All travellers, this heavy judgment bear !” 
**An handsome hostess makes a reck’ning dear ; 


‘*Each word, each look, your purses must requite’em, 
** And every welcome adds another item.” 


My horse and myself being both of a mind with respect to 
baiting, I suffered him to turn in with me to the first inn I came 
to, which happened to be the Castle; when I was met at the 
door bya young lady, whom, by her dress, I should have con- 


» ceived to have been some guest of fashion, if she had not, upon 


i my alighting, most politely made me an apology, that all her 
_ rooms were taken up, and desired me to walk into the little 
parlour behind the bar. This civility of her’s, together with a 
look that would have unloosed the purse-strings of any old city 


churl, at once removed all my prudent etonomical resolutions 
VOL. VII, F 
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of eating only just a snap of cold meat, and away: of my own 
accord I most -generously ordered a chicken to be put down; 
but my landlady dropping an hint that she herself had not dined, 
{ could not resist the temptation of desiring the pleasure of her 
company to eat with me, which she readily accepted ; and on 
her observing that the chickens were very small and nice, and 
to be sure [ must be hungry after my ride, I consented to 
have a couple of them done. She then asked me, in a most 
bewitching manner, if I chose to drink any thing? but though 
I declared that I never touched a drop of any liquor before 
meals, yet she enticed me toss off a glass of sherry to get mean 
appetite, which before she had concluded I could not want, 
and she even had the complaisance to pledge me. When dinner 
was served up, I was surprized to see a dish of eels brought in ; 
and on my saying, that I fancied the cook had made a mistake, she 
most civilly begged ten thousand pardons, and said, she thought 
I had ordered them; but added, that indeed she did not doubt 
but I should like them, and for her own part she was excessively 
fond of them. 

As that was the case, I could by no means consent to their 
being taken away; and after we had done with the fish and 
chickens, a dish of tarts spontaneously made its appearance, 
without waiting the word of command. My kind landlady in- 
treated me to taste one, and insisted upon helping me to 
another, which she assured me was most excelleut, till she had 
either forced upon me or taken to herself a bit out of each sort. 
I should have told you, that during dinner, besides the usuai 
concomitants a tankard of each, I was prevailed on to hob and 
nob with her in a variety of old beer, cyder, Rhemsh, mountain, 
Lisbon, &c. and, to crown all, my landlady woukd even rise 
from the table herself to make me a cup, at which she declared 
she had a most .excellent hand. When the cloth was removed 
I could not but ask her, what she chose to drink ; to which she 


modest'y answered, whatever I liked, at the same time hinting 
to me, that nobody had better French wines than she had. 
However, I thought proper to disregard all her hints of that 
kind, and ordered a simple bottle of Port. When this was 
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& brought, I asked if I should help her ; she told me she never 


touched that sort of wine; so that I could not but call fora 


pint of Lisbon, which she liked better. Ste would fain, in- 


deed, have prevailed on me afterwards to suffer her to prodnce 
a bottle of claret, of which, she said, she could drink a glass 
or two herself; but finding me inflexible on that head, she 
compounded the matter with me, on bringing me over to con- 
sent to our having a flask of Florence, the best that, ever was 
tasted. I need not tell you the agreeable chat, or the pleasing 


familiarities, that passed between us, till it was time for me to 


n 





mount my horse; but I could not even then get away without 
doing her the pleasure first to drink a dish of tea with her, to 
which a pot of coffee was also added, though I did not touch 
adrop. In short her behaviour was so engaging, her looks so 
inviting, and her artifice so inveigling, that I quite forgot how 


‘dear 1 was to pay for my entertainment, till the dreadful reck- 


oning was called for, which convinced me’ of the justice of 


‘Bishop Corbet’s remarks before quoted. Indeed, as I had or- 


dered a superfluity of victuals that I could not eat, and of 
liquors that I could not drink, and all for the sake of my hos- 
tess’s sweet company, I think that the bill, instead of the usual 
articles of bread and beer—chicken—wine, &c. might have 


been made out—for a smile | an ogle—a sqeeeze by the hand, 


—a chuck under the chin—a kiss, &c.—so much. For my 
part, 1am determined, for the future, never to set my foot in an 
inn where the landlady is not as ugly as Mother Redcap. 


lam your very hearty friend, B. M. 
- 
ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE, 


The King of Saxony complaining to the Emperor during the 
German campaign, of the continual oppressions his subjects 


_ experienced by supporting so powerful an ally; the Corsican 
_ quaintly replied, ‘1 am mindful of the sacrifices which the good 
- town of Dresden has‘ made in my behalf; give me but time to 
_ conquer Prussia, Poland, and Russia—then will I make your 
» capital a terrestrial Paradise.” “That,” replied the King, “ will 
_ be no difficult task—car les habitans y sont déja tout nus comme 
_ N08 premiers parens.” 
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Original Boetry. 


LINES 


To a Friend on his frequent Visits to the Theatre, 





Why nightly thus to view the scenic train, — 

Does the fond youth retrace his s‘eps azain ? 

Sure ’tis to hear great Shakespeare’s measures sound, 
Adorn’d by art, by endless plaudits crown'd : 
Perhaps to admire great Kemble’s lofty gait, 

In the stern Roman, still more sternly great: 
Perhaps to watch, thro’ each inspiring scene, 

Fell Richard's second self, his rival Kean! 

Or if by these unmov’'d, displeas’d you see 

The brow severe of gorgeous Tragedy : 

The bright Thalia then has power to charm 

With jest and mirth, replete with genius warm ; 
Her polish’d brow relax’d in genial smiles, 

While in her dimpled cheek lurk roguish wiles. 
*Tis sure for this, enchanted by her wand, 

Midst hundreds lonely and enwrapt you stand ; 
°Tis sure for this, within the scenic dome, 

The fascinating impulse bids you come. 

‘* Ah! ask no more!” I hear my friend reply, 
And with attempted smiles restrain a sigh : 

Ah! hapless youth! and art thou too ensnar’d ! 
For harsh disdain is thy fond heart prepar'd ! 
Some ycuthful fair one in the dome you seek 
With ill-starr’d passion fires that love-flush’d cheek : 
Bright Hope for thee her brightest scenes unfolds, 
Uncteck’d her fairy hand the phantom moulds ; 
A kindred flame she conjures to her aid, 

And in her air-built castles wins the maid : 

But when like me, despis’d—disdain’d—unknown, 
To all my friends, but thee, a stranger grown— 
When before Passion’s spur, Decorum’s laws, 
Have ill maintain’d cold Ceremony’s cause, 
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When too, like me, discarded by her hand — 

At once rebuk’d—abash’d—you senseless stand— 
Then will that heart, whose present energy 

Beats high with thoughts of blest futurity, 

Too deeply feel why heaves this unus’d sigh, 


And why a tear, half check’d, thus dims my eye. 
INcoc. 
— 
LINES 


Written during a Thunder storm, at Midnight. 





The thunder rolls—the world is hush‘d in sleep, 
Only the heavenly hosts their vigils keep ; 

Save where the guilty wretch upon his bed 

Of care and anguish, lays his restless head, 

And trembling shrinks—lest yonder cloud of gloom 
Should burst upon his head, and seal his fatal doom! 


Hark! heard you not that sound sublimely roll, 
Then die away along the distant sky ? . 
The noise that rent the air from pole to pole, 

Now only murmurs like a heavy sigh. 


Oh! what a solemn sound—the guilty breast 
Shrinks back appall’d—where shal! it comfort find? 
The bosom scarce can hold its beating guest, 

And all is silent horror in the mind. 


How awful is this scene —the lightning’s glare 
Gives to the sable clouds a deeper gloom— 

A moment all is still—the murky air 

Is like the chaos of the dreary tomb, 


The flash of heav’n is brighter—hark ! that peal 
Returns with rage as it would rouse the dead; 
None now can sleep, e’en innocence must feel, 
At such an awful hour, a trembling dread. 


The wretch who never bent the knee before, 
To Him who stretches his avenging rod, 
In silent wonder must his power adore, 


And in his troubled heart—feels—owns—there is a God! 
June 26, 1215. B. 
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LINES 


iy To a friend, who asked the author if she wrote for 


FAME or AMUSEMENT. 





(il *Tis not the flatt’rer’s idle pen 
That makes me roam through Fiction’s bow’rs ; 
Nor yet the dull applause of men, 


For which I cull bright Fancy’s flow’rs. 


Ah, no! too early led asttay 

By Hope’s seducing, sparkling beam, 
I fondly thought the thorny way 

Of life would realize my dream. 


’T was hope, ’twas pleasure lur’d me on 
Deceitful guides! they only lead 

And point to where some phantom shone, 
Then leave the weary heart to bleed. 


And are they gone ?—Oh, yes! long past 
The gaudy dream of youth was o’er ; 
And they have left me at the last, 
A shipwreck on a desert shore. 


Yet, vet, we love to cling to those 
fi Who once have grac’d a brighter scene; 
; And ling’ring Mem’ ry will repose 


Upon the joys that once have been. 


So still Ilove the tuneful art, 


As in those days when pleasure smil’d ; 
And yet it lives within my heart 
For Poetry is Fancy’s child. 


RES 
s 1s 


j 
| ) As thus I trace the winding maze 
} . Through Fancy’s lab’ripth of delight ; 
MH 4 Again I dream of happier days, 

| And think on scenes that once were bright. 
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And when I view Time’s furrowing hand 
Stamp on my cheek the rolling year, 

I wander through gay Fancy’s land, 
And Fiction oft will dry the tear. 


Then hail, sweet Poetry, to thee! 
Since thou can’st soothe one wretch ’s pain, 
Fr’ en critics must with me agree 
Thy notes have not been waked in vain. 
July 4, 1815 B, 


a * 


STANZAS. 





You say I nourish in my breast 
A slow consuming hopeless flame, 
Which robs my beating heart of rest, 
And preys upon my trembling frame. 
Tis vain to chide, ’ tis wrong to blame, 
The shaft has struck, the pang is past, 
i own, alas! (but not with shame,) 
While life remains the wound will last. 


You say the rose has fled my cheek, 
The pulse’s throb is almost o’er ; 
O would it now had ceas’d to beat, 
And I should see you frown no more ! 
Sorrow has pierc’d my bosom’s core, 
; Yet still 1 breathe and linger here,—. 
O when will nature’s strife be o’er, 
When shall I rest upon my bier ? 


When the cold turf shall o’er me rise, 
That harden’d breast may heave a sigh ; 

And sad regret may dim those eyes, 
Which could unpity’d see me die. 

When in the silent grave I lie, 

Vain, vain will be that bitter tear; 
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Yet hear me, nor my suit deny, 


i Restore my hope, and banish fear ! 


One little word, and joy returns— 
Now welcome hope, farewel to pain ; 
My heart with unknown vigour burns, 
I feel I yet may smile again. 
Crush not the hope, nor with disdain * 
Avert those heav’nly eyes from me ,-- 
Thou wilt not hear,—TI plead in vain,— 
Come, friendly Death, and set me free. 
July 10, 1815. B. 
—_— on 


Fugitive Boctry. 


ADDRESS 


In honour of the unconqucred Wellington, spoken by 
‘ } 





Mrs. EDWIN, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on Monday, July 3, 
1815. Written by Mr. ARNOLD. 





Oh! for that “Muse of Fire!” whose burning pen 
Records the God-like deeds of valiant men! 

Then might our humble, yet aspiring verse, 

Our matchless Hero’s matchless deeds rehearse. 
But poor the Tribute of these artless lays, 
Superior deeds demand superior praise ; 

Yet may this simple verse our zeal impart, 

And find aeceptance from the grateful heart. 

Oh, to that power be praise! whose gracious hand 
Out-stretch’d to save the guardian of our Land! 4 
Who ‘mid the fiercest shock of war’s alarms 
Preserved the hero to his country’s arms; 

Next, let the joyous song, with loud acclaim, 
Record our WELLINGTON’S illustrious name ! 
High thro’ the air let shouts of triumph rise, 

Aud bear that name exulting to the skies ! 


| Lo! where our arms his oft-tried valour guides, 
a ° . . . 
i High o’er his banner victory presides ! 
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Yet chief and foremost of each glorious claim, 
His last great act has fix’d his deathless fame. 
When with o’erwhelming force Napoleon pour'd 
Along our scanty lines his desperate horde, 
Calm ’mid the din to where his banner wavy'd, 
Sprung the bold Arthur and the world was sav’d! 
On either side, the marshal’d troops advance, 
Britannia’s here, and there the files of France. 
Here, Britain’s sons, with swelling hearts invite 
The storm of battle, and provoke the fight! 
Pant with fresh ardour at the trumpet’s sound, 
And tread, with lengthen'd strides, the intervening 
ground, 


=_ 


Now man on man,—on squadrons squadrons rush,— 
And strong batallions, whole batallions crush,— 
Enfuriate valour, equal valour dares, 
Swords clash with swords, and mimic lightning glares ; 
Charg’d with quick death, the swift-wing’d bullet speeds, 
And many a heart of many a hero bleeds.— 
Ill-fated soldier, not thy heart alone 
Deep pierc’d must bleed—nor single be thy groan ; 
Far hence, perhaps, some anxious friends attend, 
(For who so wretched as to have no friend !) 
Who eager watch, and with impatience wait, 

¢ rhe mournful tidings of thy doubtful fate: 
With fearful haste the fatal death-list read, 
That names thee, number’d with the glorious dead! 


Still many a verse shall boast with pitying pride, 
How British heroes bravely fought and died— 
How many a gallant soul, to heaven now fled, 

A Hero conquer'd, or a Hero bled! 

A knot, cut off a nation’s faithful staff, 

That nation’s sighs shall be his epitaph ! 

But brighter scenes reclaim the muse’s lay, 


To boast the close of that tremendous day — 
VOL. VII, | G 
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That day which saw dismay’d our deadliest foe, 
His prostrate eagles in the dust laid low; <f 
Saw our lov’d Hero foremost in the fray, 4 
Where’er the battle rag’d and danger Jay ! 

Saw him, while fearful odds assail in vain, 
Thrice in the hollow square the shock sustain! 
‘There, like a sire, whom valiant sons surround, 
Secure the warrior stood! while with one sound 
Exulting burs: this animated cry— 

*‘ Save! save! our leader, or defending die.” 
At length the flying foes confess defeat! 

Theu Britain hail’d her victory complete ; 

And that proud day shall ever sacred be, 
Unconquer’d Wellington—to Heaven and thee. 


a oo 


ON CUPID. 


See that little winged fool, 

Void of moral as of rule, 

Flying thro’ the liquid air, 

Fluttering round Belinda fair ; 

Curling locks, and gilded wings, 

His arrows pointed are with stings. 
Little villain, prithee Cupid 

Do not look so simply stupid ; 
Unstring thy bow, and blunt thy darts, 
Made to tyrannize o’er hearts. 

Haste away to Paphian shore, 

Let us never see thee more. 

Love, that childish foolish passion, 
With the ladies is the fashion; 

Glorious deeds, with war’s alarms 
Inviting, raise our souls to arms ; 

The thund’ring cannon as it rolls, 

To glory animates our souls: 

They that are wise will ne’er approve 
That silly, trifling, passion Love. Husky. 
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Literary *Weview. 


i FAZIO, a lragedy. By H.H. Milman, B. A. 


Collingwood, Oxford, 1815.—4s. 





It is a common, and we are sorry to add a just remark, that 
the present century has scarcely produced a single tragedy 
which can be considered worthy of perusal. While in every 
other department of literature we may fearlessly challenge a 
comparison with the proudest periods of our history, the tragic 
muse alone has reposed in ignominious silence. With the ex- 

ception of Miss Buillie’s De Montfort, and Coleridge’s Re- 
morse, it will be difficult to mention any production of the kind 
which rises at all above mediocrity. It might not perhaps be 
a very troublesome task to point out the causes of this lament- 
able fact, so discreditable to the literary reputation of England ; 
it does not however belong to our purpose to enter into the dis- 
cussion here; of the fact itself no doubt can unhappily be en- 
terta‘ned, but a full examination of the cause would occupy 
more time and space than we can now allot to it. Lamenting, 
therefore, as we do, the degraded state to which the English 
drama is reduced, it is with infinite satisfaction that we hasten 
to call the attention of our readers to the subject of our pre- 
sent review, which forms so delightful a contrast to the sick- 
ening Melo-drames, farces, and things nick-named comedies, 
which are daily issuing from the press. Its publication is one 
of the consequences of that increased attention which has 
lately been excited towards the noble productions of our 
early dramatists, those true models of tragic excellence; Mr. 
Milman appears fully alive to the numberless beauties which 
are to be found therein; his tragedy is professedly written in 
imitation of our good old dramas, and he has fully succeeded 
in his attempt. . 

4 The story is simple and soon told. Fazio, an inhabitant of 

E Florence, is ardently engaged in the pursuit of the philoso- 

_ pher’s stone— 

‘* That wond’rous secret your deep-closetted sages 


“¢ Grow in dreaming of —* 
SKY, sila — 


am 


2 and at the opening of the play, is seen at night in his labora- 
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tory, accompanied by his wife Bianca; she intreats him to 
retire to rest, and a dialogue of exquisite beauty ensues be- 
tween them; she is at length persuaded to leave him to his 
occupation. Fazio is now alarmed by groans without, and his 
neighbour Bartolo, a miser, who has been attacked by rob- 
bers, rushes for refuge into his house, an; shortly after expires. 
Tempted by the auri sacra fames, Fazio secretly buries his body 
in the garden, and getting possession of the old man’s accumu- 
lated treasures, gives out that he has discovered the secret he 
has so long been in search of, and commences a splendid course 
of living. Before his marriage with Bianca it appears he had 
been enamoured of the Marchesa Aldabella, “a proud loose 
wanton,” as she is described by Bianca, but who despising bis 
poverty, had scornfully rejected him; his sudden change of 
fortune works a corresponding one in her sentiments, and she 
contrives to lure to her arms the man she had before despised. 
Upon this, Bianca, stung with rage and jealousy, in a moment 
of frenzy, accuses her husband to the Duke, of having been the 
murderer of Bartolo ; the body is discovered in his garden, he 
is pronounced guilty, and suffers death; while Bianca, heart- 
broken at his fate, and stung with remorse and anguish, sur- 
vives him but a brief period. 

Such is the plot of a tragedy which appears to us to contain 
innumerable beauties, and which we warmly recommend to the 
perusal of our readers ; it did not reach us until so late a period 
of the month, that we have not |+isure to enter into any minute 
examination of its merits and defects; for defects it undoubtedly 
has in common with every human production; we must there- 
fore content ourselves for the present, with giving a few extracts, 
but shall shortly recur to the subject more at large. The fol- 
lowing picture of the miser Bartolo will enable our readers to 
form some idea of Mr. Milman’s descriptive powers :— 


“« FAZIO, “ 
Dost thou know, Bianca, 


Our neighbour, old Bartolo ? 


BIANCA. 
O yes, yes— 
That yellow wretch, that looks as he were stain’d 
With watching his own gold; every one knows him 
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to 4 Enough to loathe him. Not a friend hath he, 

be- Nor kindred nor familiar; not a slave, : 
his ; Not a lean-serving wench: nothing e’er enter'd 

his But his spare seif within his jealous doors, 
ob- Except a wand'ring rat; and that they say 
res, | Was famine-struck, and died there,—what of him? 
dy sa FAZIO. 
ntt- Yet he, Bianca, he is of our rich ones. 

he There’s not a Galliot on the sea, but bears 

A venture of Bartolo’s; not an acre, 
vue Nay, not a Villa of our proudest Princes, 
vad But he hath crampt it with a mortgage ; he, 
ate He only stocks our prisons with his debtors. 
his I saw him creeping home last night; he shudder’d 
of As he unlock’d his door, and look’d around, 
she As if he thought that every breath of wind 
ed. | Were some keen thief; and when he lock’d him in, 
ent ; . Uheard the grating key turn twenty times, 
the To try if all were safe—I[ look’d again 
he From our high window by mere chance, and saw 
rt The motion of his scanty moping lantern ; 
as And, where his wind-rent lattice was ill stuffd 
With tatter’d remnants of a money-bag, 

P Through cobwebs and thick dust I spied his face, 
a Like some dry wither-boned anatomy, 
the Through a huge chest-lid, jealously and scantily 
od Uplifted, peering upon coin and jewels, 
ite ‘ Ingots and wedges, and broad bars of gold, . : 
ly . Upon whose lustre the wan light shone muddily, 
re- ; As though the new world had out-run the Spaniard, 
ts, And emptied all its mines in that coarse hovel. 
ol- His ferret eyes gloated as wanton o’er them, 

to As a gross Satyr on a naked nymph; 


And then, as he heard something like a sound, 
He clapp’d the lid to, and blew out the lantern ; 
4 But I, Bianca, hurried to thy arms, 
i And thank'd my God that I had braver riches.” 


SO te 


he: Where all is alike beautiful the task of selection becomes 
__ difficult, and we are perplexed to decide. where the preference 
should be given. Our space will only admit of our making one 
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extract more; it is part of the scene in the prison, between 
Fazio and Bianca after his condemnation— 


** FAZIO. 


Lets talk of joy, Bianca: we'll decvive 

This present and this future, whose grim faces 
Stare at us with such deep and hideous blackness :| 
We'll fly to the past. Dost thou remember love, 
These gentle mvonlights, when my fond guitar 
Was regular, as convent vesper hymn, 

Bencath thy lattice, sometimes the light dawn 
Came stealing on our voiceless intercourse, 


Soft in its grey and filmy acmosphere ? 
BIANCA. 


Oh yes, oh yest —There’ll be a dawn to-morrow 





Will steal upon us.—Then, oh then 
FAZIO. 


Oh, think not on’t !— 
And thou remember’st too that beanteous evening 
Upon the Arno ; how we sail’d along, 
And laugh’d to see the stately towers of Florence 
Waver and dance in the blue depth beneath us. 
How carelessiy thy loose and swelling hand 


Abandon’d its soft whiteness to my pressure ? 
BIANCA. 


Oh yes !—to-morrow evening, if thou close 
Thy clasping hand, mine will not meet it then— 


Thou’lt only grasp the chill and senseless earth, 
FAZIO. 


Thou busy, sad remembrancer of evil !— 

How exqui-itely happy have we two 

Sate in the dusky and discolour’d light, 

That flicker’d through our shaking lattice bars ! 


Our children at our feet, or on our laps, 


Warm in their breathing slumbers, or at play 
With rosy laughter on their cheeks ;—Oh God !— 


Bianca, such a flash of thought crost o’er me, 
I dare not speak it— 
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BIANCA. 
Quick, my Fazio‘ 


Quick, let me have’t !—to-morrow thou’lt not speak it. 


FAZIO. 


Oh! what a life must their’s be, those poor innocents ! 
When they have grown up to a sense of sorrow— 
Oh what a feast will they be for rude misery! 
Honest men’s boys and girls, whene’er they mingle, 
Will spurn them with the black and branded title, 
©The murderer's children’ Infamy will pin 

That pestilent label on their backs; the plague spot 
Will bloat and blister on them till their death-beds ; 
And if they beg—for beggars they must be— 
They'll drive them from their doors with cruel jeers 
Upon my riches, villainously style them 

“ The children of Lord Fazio, the philosopher. ” 


We have heard, but we confess with some degree of incredu- 
lity, that the excellence of this tragedy has attracted the notice 
of the Covent Garden managers, and that it is their intention 
to bring it out next season, with Miss O’Niell and Young.in the | 
principal characters ; should this be true, it will prove them to 
be possessed of more taste than we ever had suspected, and go 
far to reseue them from the odium under which they at present 
labour, of being equally insensible of the true dignity and inte- 
rests of the drama, and regardless of the claims of all writers, 
but a few dull and ignorant scribblers, whose despicable pro- 
ductions are alike disgraceful to the character of the stage and 
the audiences who can patiently suffer them to be represented. 

We shall give in Mr. Milman’s own words his reasons for pre- 
ferring to introduce his tragedy to public notice through the 
medium of the press rather than that of the theatre : 


“ The following attempt at reviving our old national drama, with greater 
simplicity of plot, was written with some view to the stage. Circumstances, 
and an opinion of considerable weight, induced me to prefer the less peri- 
lous ordeal of the press: as in the one case if its merits are small or mo- 
derate, the quiet sleep of oblivion will be infinitely less grating to an au- 
thor’s feelings than a noisy and tumultuous execution in a public theatre ; 
if, on the other hand, public opinion be in its favour, its subsequent appear- 
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ance on the stage would be at least under favourable auspices. I am aware 
that there is a prejudice at the Theatre against plays which have first ap- 
peared in print ; but whence it originates 1 am at a loss to conceive. It 
being impossible, on the present scale of our theatres, for more than a cer- 
tain proportionjof those present to see or hear sufficiently distinctly te form 
a judgment on a drama which is independent of show and hurry. It surely 
would be an advantage that a previous familiarity with the language and 
yucidents should enable the audience to catch those lighter and fainter 
touches of character, of passion and of poetry, on which dramatic excellence 
so mainly depends, I put entirely out of the question those who go to a 
play from mere desire of novelty, whose opinions either way would be of 
very slight value.” 


Should “‘ Fazio” be produced on the stage, a little curtailment 
in some parts will we think be found necessary to ensure its 
success. The long dialogue, in the second act, between Fazio, 
Dandolo, &c. might be shortened without any injury to the ef- 
fect of the piece in representation. It is well written, and in the 
closet will afford infinite gratification to the reader, but with 
the mixed frequenters of the theatre, the case is widely different ; 
bustle and incident are absolutely necessary to insure their at- 
tention and applause, and the long scene we have alluded to 
would therefore we fear have the effect of exhausting their pa- 
tience by its length, rather than of exciting their applause by 
the beauty of its language. The character of Fazio is finely 
conceived and skilfully executed, it will afford ample scope for 
exhibiting the powers of the actor who shall undertake its per- 
formance ; but here, too, we think curtailment will be requisite. 
The affectionate tenderness of the amiable Bianca would find a 
most delightful representative in Miss O’Niell; it is exactly 
suited to her peculiar powers, and we can scarcely conceive a 
higher gratification than to see this delightful conception of the 
poet pourtrayed and embodied by that bewitching actress, 
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~~ & THE BOND OF BLOOD. 
It es 
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orm | Priginal Romance, 
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iia (Continued from page 439.) 

bani _ Alfieri had judged rightly ; and the time soon came which 

sales | was to prove the cortectness of his judgmént. 

- __‘The plans of the conspitators were now nearly ripe fof exe* 
 eution; a few days only intervened between the, timé of action 

ent _ and the present moment. Alfieri, whe was daily mere and 

its more confirmed in his opinion, détermined, if possible, to shvé 

‘io, Julietta from the fatal precipice om which she steed withoit 

ef. being sensible of her danger. This, however, wes mo easy tasks 

the ~ they evideutly distrusted brim, and whatever might be their ul- 

ith "terior intentions, He was not the parteker of them, it was in 

at ; _ deed probable that this was a secret confidell but to a few, 

at- while the general body, deceived by the specitus pretence ef . 

to - equity and freedom, were only an instrument im their hands, 

pa- _ wielded at their discretion dad for their advantage. 

by : The more Alfieri pondeted on the means ‘of saving Aurelia, 

ely - the more he was perplexed; to denotmce the eonspisators to 

for the ducal government ivas to deriouneé her; and thie very, cir 

ere - cumstance of her preterisions, full of danger, to the existing 

te, * powers, would be a sufficient incitement te them. to proceed 

la to the worst extremes. To fly from the country before 

ly ’ the moment of action, and seek refuge in another land, ap- 

am peared the bést.if not the only mode of safety; but how to 

™ persuade Julietta to this step? Her confidence in Pianca was ' 


unboaniled ; her imagination was inflated with the prospects of 
wealth and empire.. She had treated his past expostulations as 
the mere chimeras of a mind. unjustifrably suspicious, and he 
could bring nie past proof te shake her resolution. 

Daye passed in this state of doubts the fatal hour was near 
at hand, antl still’ he could invent no ‘probable plan for the safe- 
ty of Aurelia, and he was tob strongly attached to her to leave 
het to thé dahgets that were nrettacing ter safety, In this di- 
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lemma fortune came. to his aid, and opened a path, which 
though narrow, might lead to final success. 

As the time for the grand attempt drew near, the doubts and 
eaution of the principal conspirators redoubled ; while the mul- 
titude only saw in the near approach of the day, the coming of 
their fortune, and consequently rejoiced in the progress of time, 
they became more tremblingly alive to every danger however 
minute, that threatened their plans of empire. They had toiled 
long, they had passed through a thousand perils, had arrived 
thus far, almost to the threshuld of action m perfect safety, 
and ‘to fail now appeared a double disaster. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may easily be. supposed that the conduct of Al- 
fieri did not wholly pass without suspicion. Notwithstanding 
all his caution, he could not so entirely cloak his feelings as to 
escape the penetration of a man hike Pianca, who, although 
playing & minor part on the grand theatre of existence, was 
fully capable of doing justice to the first. He soon saw that 
the cause in which they were engaged, was not altogether 
agreeable to Alfieri, and once roused to suspicion, a closer ex- 
aminatiou taught him that they had admitted a dangerous foe 
into the bosom of their band. His conversations with Au- 
relia'on the subject only tended to confirm his opinions ; 
slie; indeed, withheld the most material part; but his art- 
ful’ enquiries extorted from her enough to satisfy his miud. 
Fhe ‘necessity of removing this obstacle was sufficiently 
elear; the shortest and most certain way was, by ending the 
existence of their enemy. - Thus convinced, he proceeded to 
action ; his first step was to summon his conspirators, who 
formed their secret tribunal, and inform them of his resolution. 
They had too much at stake not ta enter readily-into his. fears ; 
the danger was common, and if was quickly decided that the 
death of Alfieri was necessary to their safety. 

“fo decide was with them to act, and ‘of ‘course every prepa- 
ration was made for the speedy destruction of the objeet of 
their terror. Bianchi, one of the most devoted, and the most 
ferocious Of their associates, was elected to the task.of assas- 
sination. That no tiie might be lost; the evening was fixed 
for the murder of Alfieri: “Nature and’ acquired habit, alike 
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4 made Bianchi suited to his appointed task, and consequently a 
~ most bitter foe; but what more than all this operated on his 
- blood-thirsty mind, was the jealousy with which he viewed 


Aurelia’s love for Alfieri. With a passion, more a kin to lust 


- than the pure feelings of love, he had feasted himeglf with the - 


prospect of gaining her hand through the medium of the bond ; 
and in truth his fortune, and natural talents, so useful te the. 
conspiracy, afforded no irrational ground of hope; but all this 
splendid edifice tumbled into ruins before Aurelia’s attachment. 
for Alfieri. Fear of the bond had alone restrained him from 
removing this hated object, now that murder was not merely 
sanctioned, but ordered as a sacred duty, he breathed openly 
unextinguishable hatred. Alfieri was on the extreme brink of 
the precipice, though he saw not his danger. 
SG. ©. 
{To be continued.) 


lpn 
THE CYNIC, 
Or, a Visit to the Metropolis. 


LETTER IV. 





<s The stingings of a heart the world haih stung.”=—Byron, 


re 


Rejoice with me my dear Phillip, for I have at last learnt the: 
way to immortality—you are not to understand this in a poeti- 
cal figurative sense, but in its plain and literary aceeptation. I 
have found out the way to live for ever, and may the plague of 
second matrimony fall upon me, if I die for these two hundred 
years at least. No, no, the sexton shall have no fee from me— 
no surgeon shall read lectures upon my bones, and cut up 
my flesh to prove the shape of the deltoid muscle, or the exist- 
ence of a pair, of neryes ; I will neither be food for the surgeons , 
nor the worms—lI will be immortal as the wandering Jew, and, 
cheat heaven of a saint, or the other place of a sinner—I leave it 
to my friends the methodists to determine which. But I will 
not trifle with your impatience, I know you. must be anxious to 
hear the grand secret, ou which this. extravagance of hope is 
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founded,-—witheut doubt you imagine it is to be purchased at 
seme great expense, some enormous sacrifice—no such thing, at 
the trifling expense afone pound inclosed in a post paid letter, (for 
ne others are received,) you may be immortal. But to where di- 
rected 1— Oh, amy newspaper will tell you that.—Here indeed we 


~hawe other means of learning the abode of the sages wlio possess 


this valuable secret. Immortality is actually thrust upon us; it 
stares us in the face at every corner—anoseless old women, and 
one-eyed cripples ate planted in every street, for the express 
purpose of giving us the requisite information ; it bursts upon us 
in athousand ways, sometimesin the shape ofa neat little hand 
bill, ejegantly printed on the very best tea-paper, and sometimes - 
it travels on the side of an errand cart—yet strange to sav, 
notwithstanding all these precautions, all these notices, warnings, 
admonitions, and exhortations, people are obstinately intent on 
dying. The sexton prospers, the worms grow fat, and those 
who once trembled at the prick of a needle, drive post haste in 
the basket ofa resurrection man to be cut up for experiment, or 
pickled for the advancement‘of science. Thank heaven] am of 
more pliant temper—no knife shall touch my flesh, and as for 
my head, I love it too well to strip it of its natural appendages . 
that it may grin with fleshless jaws on the table of Dr. Spur- 
tzheim.—-¥ou too shall be immortal—that is if you have a grain 
of sense, and that you may be enabled to choose for yourself I 
send you the yarjous proposals of the most renowned sages. 

* Quaokery is the death of showsonds.—Tbousands daily and hourly fall a 
victim to the arts of ignorant and designing men. Jt will therefore, no 
doybt, give unbounded satisfaction to the pypblic to learn that Messieurs 


_ Cure-all and Co, have for twenty years relinquished all other practice for the 


treatment and the cure of those deficiencies, whjch are the congequences of a 
destructive habit. The pndoubted qualifications which we possess, as Mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Surgeons in London and Edinburgh, formerly FT 
surgeonsin his Majesty’s service, and the extent of our experience in this pe- 
culiar line, constitute our claims to that superiority which cannot be attain- 
ed by the illiterate, or even by the most respectable general practitioner, 
whose mind is harrassed by attention to an immense variety of disorders. 
The very singular complaints of disease and debility, in which from every 
part of the world webave heen consulted, must have considerably conduced 
to our pentect comprekension of the mest complicated enses. Jf diseases arise 
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at + fom the indiseretion of an unguarded moment, and if such cases of dis- 
at : tressful disarrangement do exist, as those which are the consequences of 
or Bs ‘an habitual vice, can any man assume a hetter title to treat them, than a 
i. regular surgeon, resigning alJ other practice far the treatment of these, and 
-_ event his attentiyn and studies to this partic ‘ular point? In recent 
eases, all pain, danger, and distress may be aveided, and in the first 
ya PB sensations of local weakness, much future misery may be prevented by 
it s such means of geanimation as will restore health and strength to the con- 
id = * stitution. Through inconsiderate neglect the slightest cases become im- 
$8 . portant ; but it is the aequirement of exclusive experience in this line to 
us "© give a safe and permanent restoration when other practitioners have failed. 
ud a Messrs. Cure-all and Ca. may be consulted by patients of eithcr sex with tha 
es - a are secrecy and honour. Letters from the country, post-paid, inclos- 
v, ing a remittance, will have the necessary medicine and advice sent to any 
ss, t ‘part of the kingdom.” 
oR «The celebrated Cordial Balm of Gilead is a preserver and restorer of 
Se health to the weak, the sickly, and the infirm. Its warm and renovating 
in quality, indisputably renders it the best medicine for relaxations. debility, 
or ~ Jassitude, tremors, sinking of the spirits, and all those nervous affections | 
oe ‘- ch harem and oppress the weak, the sedentary, and the delicate; it 
-™ / warms and steadjes the cold and tremulous nerves, invigorates the muscular 
a a aystem, animates the spirits, and renovates the whole man; whereby the 
| “4 abil watery fluid becomes rich and balsamic, and the cigculgtion resumes 
- > its healthful state.” 
1 su ia 
- ‘ “To Mr. Josiah Jalap, 
a *€ Sir,—-I have been for these three years past afflicted with rheumatism, 
< debility of the joints, weakness of sight, indigestion, loss of appetite, and 
° » all those disorders, which are so apt to trouble people in advaneed age. For 
ad -~ these last five years I have been gradually wasting away, and have consulted 
* © the most eminent practitioners without success, at very great expense; 
s at last I was fajrly given over by. the { first Physician in Londgn, who affirmed 
fa 8 gp chat at my time of life {being then in my eighty first year) all medicine 
7? was useless, In this distressing state, I was desired to try your Patent Pa- 
= q B bolum Vite, or Lozenges of Life, which by the grace of God, in Jess than 
- x six weeks wrought a perfect cure, and 1 now enjoy the same healsb and 
in- a vigour that I did forty years ago. If this letter be of any service te you, 
Bf >) you are at liberty to print it. I am, dear Sir, 
“ 1... ff Your most grateful and obliged servang, 
od * DANIJEL Fecxins. 
se B. $-Be a0 good a0 te send me down, per mail, a two guinea pet of the 
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Pabulum Vite, for though I am now in perfect health, I should like to take 
it by way of precaution.” © 


What do you say to this Philip? But this is nothing—if 
you happen to be obstinate, and will only repent at the last 
gasp, I still can save you. Hear, friend, hear—or rather read, 
friend, read ! 


«* Tor Nervous Complaints, general debility, and relaxation of the sys- 
tem, arising from whatever cause, in either Sex, there is no medicine that 
will afford such effectual and permanent relief as the Genuine Aromatic 
Lozenges of Steel. When the spark of life begins to grow dim, the circu- 
lation languid, and the faculties paralyzed, these Lozenges will effectually 
give tone to the nerves, strengthen and invigorate the body, exhilirate the 
animal spirits, and altogether re-animate the whele man. When the most 
important functions of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by 
inheritance, or imprudence, are reduced to the most deplorable state of ner- 
vous debility, those Lozenges will restore health and vigour to the debili- 
tated frame, and cheerfulness and animation to the mind.’ 


This a little militates against the pretensions of my friend, 
Dr. Josiah Jalap ; but n’tmporte,—take both, and then you are 
sure to have the best. Oh! I had almost forgotten one point. 
This longevity would be of no use without the vigour of the 
mind, and the beauty of youth could be preserved. I have a 
remedy for that too.—Allons ! 


«< Baldness or grey hairs will not be seen.—Those who have good hair do 
not know the value of it till they have the misfortune to Jose it or turn 
grey; that was too often the case of Jate. Several ladies and gentlemen, 
who had used the Russia oil for years, and from the use of that alone, not 
not a hair fell off, orturned grey ; but being persuaded a few months since 
by their hair dressers, to use other oils that are advertised, they soon found 
the difference—their hair fell off, or turned grey; have declared they will 
use no other shan the Russia oi] in future ; is the best for moistening the 
hair when dressing, real or false hair: ‘in short, where hair has got thin 
or bald, and the least roots remain, by using the the Russia oil regularly, 
you may.rely on its being restered. | 

‘¢ Ask for F’rince’s Russia oil, at 8s per bottle, or one bettle containing 
four small, at 1]. 9s.; or six large for 51, duty included. 

“* Sold by the proprietor, Prince, dentist. Observe it is not a shop=— 
exaetly opposite No. 8.; the numbers are irregular in John-street, Oxford- 
street.-Ladies or gentlemen sending servants for Russia.oil, will be parti- 
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cular, as there are petty shops in John-street, as well as in other streets, 
that sell counterfeit Russia oil.—Sold also by most principal perfumers and 
medicine venders. 

“¢ After spending thousands to make a valuable article known, it must 
be villainy in any one to counterfeit it. 

‘¢ Observe, the cover of each bottle has a British government stamp, 
therefore any shop-keeper or hair-dresser selling Russia oil, under any pre- 
tense whatever, without it, are impostures and sellers of counterfeits. 

“¢ Grey or carotty whiskers are a great disfigurement to gentlemen. 
Ladies or gentlemen making trial will be convinced of the utility of Prince’s 
Dye, being so improved that no doubt now remains of making rey or 
cearrotty hair dark or black immediatély. Observe, there has been many 
attempts to prepare articles for a similar purpose, but have failed. 

“© Ask for * Prince’s Dye.’ Price half-a-guinea a bottle, or a dozen 
bottles 51. . 

* Plain directions are inclosed in each bottle, by which any one may dye 
their hair themselves with ease and pleasure. 


“« Ladies and gentlemen residing in the country, by enclosing a one 


pound note in 4 letter to the proprietor, will receive by return of coach one 
guinea’s worth. | 

“© Be suré to order Prinee’s Russia Qi], or lisince’s Dye, as there are 
many counterfeits,” 
__ Cleanness and a Sweet Breath is a comfort to one’s self, and a pleasure 
to them we converse with.—Cherry Lotion immediately sweetens the 
breadth, will remove all unpleasantness, always retains a pleasant flavour 
in the mouth or breath. The only article that may be reljed on for fasteu- 
ing teeth that are loose, proserves and whitens the teeth ; heals, hardens, 
and strengthens tender gums. © Hundreds of ladies and gentlemen have 
declared that most of their teeth became loose, and some have dropt out 
quite sound, and the remainder no doubt would have dropt out ; but 
after using the Cherry Lotion the rest of their teeth became firm ; there- 
fore all those who have got loose teeth to make a trial of the Cherry Lotion. 
It is of great value to persons wearing artificial teeth fastened to natural 
ones, as it prevents the natural teeth heceming loose, tender, or notched ; 
those who weat artificial teeth ought never to be without it, as by clean- 
sing artificial teeth with the Cherry Lotion, it keeps them sweet and elean, 
and prevents their changing colour.-By the nobility i¢ is much admired, 
being pleasant in taste, by taking & spoonful or balf a glass when they find 
themselves low ‘or faintish, it immediately refreshes the whole system. 
Many prefet taking this fotion ‘in preference to the various nervous cor) 
diala, baleams, &c, Is ‘particularly serviceable to rince the mouth after 
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taking medicine, as it not only takes away the unpleasant taste, but it alse 
prevents the teeth being injured, which is generally the case after taking 
medicine.—Is warranted innocent, and has been recommended by the first 
physicians, who attend the Royal Family; is also found preferable to any 
other remedy for faintness-—Be sure to ask for Prince's Cherry Lotion, 
Half-a-guinea a bottle, or one dozén bottles Five Pounds.” 


Having thus provided you with good teeth, fine hair, and 
sweet breath, I must now look to your complexion. 
“* Monsieur Fricken, begs leave to- inform the nobilitry and gentry, that 


he has just received from Paris a fresh supply of the Parisian Bloom, and 
the Essence of Lillies, by the proper ase uf which valnable liquids, any lady 
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may hide the decays of age or accident. They are perfectly harmless, being 


distilled from vegetables, acd will keep for any length of time in any cli- 
mate. Svuld in bottles, price 10s. 6d. each.” 


Thete Phillip, there—does not your heart bound at the idea 
of perpetuity in life and beauty, heavens I feel young again, I 
could dance, sing and laugh, and all in a breath. Nay! have 


been making all the purchases requisite for a gay, and accom- 
plished cavalier of twenty.—I bave bought a pair of fashionable 
stays, a short-sighted glass, and a coat rounded off to a point like 
the tail of a sparrow, moreover, I have engaged a shoe-black te 
give my boots the last fashionable polish; the dancing master will 
teach me to turn out, or rather in, my toes, and I am endeavouring 
to forget with all haste Latin, Greek, and such vulgar accomphist+ 
ments. Ih place of them, Molineux or Cribb, will teach me the 
att of bruising, and the last edition of the slang gictionary, will 
initiate me into the mysteries of fashionable corivetsation. My 
very good fiiend Sir Toby Whipwell has efigaged to teach mé 
the noble science of driving, and has promtissed that with close 
application on my part, he will turn me out a very accomplished 
whip, in the comparatively short space of two years.—But adieu 
my friend, for every minute of my time is occupied ; at this very 
moment, an unamiable twinge of my old rheumatic complaint, 
reminds me of Dr. Josiah Jalap, and the looking glass strongly 
enforces the necessity of a visit to Mr. Prince for his Cherry- 
Lotion, and his Russia Oil..—Above all, I have determined on 2 
visit to the theatre, which I do not doubt will speedily quatify 
the to becoitte a patient of Dr. Cure-all & Co's. ——-#o again adieu. 
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P. S. You need not fall into the same error that the most 
judicious Mr. Partridge did, when he believed Garrick’s terror 
at the ghost to be real.—A word to the wise— 

K. R. 


—f 


Theatrical Hnrguisitions. 








Some abuse the stage, 
Aad say it lives by vice—indeed ’tis true, 
As the phyicians by diseases do, 
Only to cure them.” 
Ranpovr’s Muse's Looxine GILAss. 


KING’S THEATRE, 


The revival of Winter's Opera of Jl ratto di Proserpina oa 
the 20th July, introduced Madame Vestris to thé public for the 
first time on any stage, in the character of Proserpina. Her 
voice is a perfect contr alto, possessing a peculiar sweetness, 
accompanied by a correct harmoniots aiticulation, which im- 
parts to each note a mellowness creating delight rather than as- 
tonishment. She appears about 18, is elegant in her person, 
aud has a countenance expressive rather of modest loveliness 
than of any very marked passion. There is a chasteness in her 
acting which seldom fails to please, yet we know no representa- 
tion so little calculated for a display of an actress’ powers as 
that of an opera, no situation so embarrassing as that of patiently 
awaiting the conclusion of anothet’s song, yet we scarcely ever 
remember to have seen so much ease and simplicity evinced on 
a first appearance. On the Saturday following the character 
was repeated before a numerous and brilliant audience, and in 
the duet of “ Vaghi colli, ameni prati,” she was very success- 
ful, and was unanimously encored. The air of “ Paga fugi 


| lieta un di” was received with equal satisfaction, and the prayer 
> of “ O Giove omnipossente” was executed in a style that called 


* forth merited and continued-plaudits. It appears extraordinary 

* that the managers should not have brought this’ lady forward 

at an earlier period of thie season: it would undoubtedly have 
VOL, VII, I | 
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been more to their advantage; but these gentlemen have yet 
much to do in the operatic department, and we shall take a fu- 
ture opportunity of noticing their proceedings more particularly. 
Madame Vestris las only been announced as appearing for the 
benefit of her husband, but we presume she is permanently en- 
gaged. If her present efforts are merely probationary, we trust 
the managers will be too mindful of their own interest to omit 
securing so valuable a performer ; the acquisition of her talents 
would render the operetic equally attractive with the ballet de- 
partment. She has appeared at an age when gradual improve- 
ment may be expected, rather than mere ephemeral excellence: 
from her infancy she has received instruction from the first pro- 
fessors, and where the foundation is good, we may reasonably 
expect the superstructure to attain perfection and solidity.—— 
The divertisement of the Bazar de Caire, is one of the best ar- 
ranged we have ever witnessed. Among the number of excel- 
lent pertormers introduced, we must particularly notice Madame 
Leon. The graceful execution of this lady and her light ele- 
gant figure are most captivating, and it is only by being seen 
that they can be duly appreciated. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce her the chief ornament of the Corps de Ballét. 


a ooo 


DRURY LANE. 


The performances at this Theatre terminated on Thursday the 
18th. July, when the following address was delivered by Mr. 
Raymond :-— 


LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN, 


Iam directed by the Committee of Proprietors, appointed to super: 
intend the management of this property, to announce to you the termina- 
tion of our labours for the presentseason, Anevent, which still sheds a gloom 
over the metropolis, and which for one night, in anticipation of the public 
feeling, arrested the course of your amusements within these walls, must ever 
mark the present as one of the most calamitous years in our theatrical annals, 
—This establishment has been prematurely deprivedof the protection and 


guardianship of him under whose fostering influence it has been reared and % 
sestored to its original splendour.—I am desired gratefully to acknowledge . 3 


the liberal patronage with which the public have rewarded our efforts (0 
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ne 
deserve it.—No expense has been spared in the acquisition of such talent as 
might uphold the reputation which the Drury Lane Company have ever 
maintained in your estimation.—In order to secure your favour, unpre- 
cedented splendour bas distinguished the revivals of Shakespeare’s plays— 


and in all the Dramas which have been produced, we have been flattered by 


4 public approval of the appropriate scenery dresses and decorations.—But the 


great and unavoidable increase of expense in every department of the under- 
taking bears severely upon all theatrical property, and the stiil aceumulat. 
ing expenditure renders it necessary for the Proprietors of both theatres to 
solicit the smalt increase of sixpence to the first price of admission to the Pit. 
—In this early intimation it is hoped you will recognize the implicit reliance 
the Proprietors place on the justice of this appeal, and in the di-passionate 
fairness of those to whom it is addressed.—The interval between the present 
moment and the usual period of re-opening our doors will be spent in unin- 
terrupted exertion to merit your future countenance.—In the name of the 
Drury Lane Performers, and in my own, I beg leaye most respectfully to 
bid you farewel. ; 

As Mr. Raymond was leaving the stage, he was addressed by 
an QO. P. orator from the Boxes, but the confusion which pre- 
vailed in the house, and the sound of the music in the or- 
chestra, which immediately commenced, prevented his obser- 
vations from being heard by-any but those immediately about 
him. It was said by one of the papers, that a police officer 
entered the box to take him into custody; we should have 
thought that the experience of 1809 might have convinced the 
managers that this is not the way by which to reconcile the town 
to the object they have in view. 

On a retrospect of the season, we find but little that calls 
for particular notice. The additions to the strength of the 
company, so boasted of by Mr. Raymond, have been unimpor- 


~» tant; while in the secession of Banister a loss has been sus- 


tained which will not readily be repaired. Of the new pieces 
which have been produced the utmost that can be said is, 
that they were somewhat less contemptible than those at Covent. 


+ Garden. About eight or ten have been brought out; of these, 


three were avowedly by Mr. Arnold, the Manager; and two 


+) by Tom Dibdin, the Prompter ; this needs no comment. We 
rts40 . | 


hope for better things from the new Committee. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


June 28, was performed a comic interlude called REFORMA- 
TION. This trifle, written for the benefit of Miss. Booth, was in 
all probability never intended for a second representation, yet had 
it been played with half the spirit which we have seen lavished 
upon melo-dramatic absurdities, it might possibly have attracted 
more notice; the plot consists in an elderly country gentleman 
having sent to town for improvement, a giddy young nephew, 
who becomes acquainted with a captain of dragoons, and re- 
turns to his uncle’s house, with all the airs of a man of fashion. 
The old gentleman hoping to reclaim the youth, writes to town 
for a tutor; the !etter falling into the hands of the captain, he 
immediately personates the man of letters and arrives to take 
charge of his pupil. His disguise is discovered by the nephew, 
they form a plan of entering into the gaieties of the country, and 
in order to gain the company of the old gentleman’s handsome 
daughter at a ball, the supposed tutor makes overtures to her 
antiquated governess, and succeeds in convincing her that the 
proposed plan is consistent with his new system of réformation. 
The rendezvous arranged, the parties adjourn to dress. The 
uncle being in want of amusement, imagines he shall derive 
some from the perusal of the tutor’s literary works, and in 
searching the trunk, which is understood to contain his last 
production, he discovers various articles of fashionable attire, 
In the mean time the parties arrive—the trick is discovered— 
and the learned captain recommends the fair cousin as the best 
safeguard of his friend’s morals; the uncle consents, and the 
piece terminates to the happiness of all parties. Liston and 
Mrs.. Davenport were at first announced, the former was how- 
ever so unwel, as to be under the necessity of leaving town, 
and an apology was made for the latter on the evening of its 
representation ; under such circumstances success was hopeless ; 
added to these disadvantages, never was a piece so slovenly 
performed, 
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THE TWO DOCTOR HUZBES'S 
(A Farce in two Acts) 

Was performed for the first and last time on Saturday, July. 
1st. The materials of which it was composed had they been skil- 
fully worked up, might have produced, if not a clever, at all 
events a laughable afterpiece. The story simply consisted of 
two Doctors, ivoth named Hobbs and residing in houses having a 
communication with each other.—One of these gentlemen has a 
neice more remarkable for age than beauty.—The other a daugh 
ter, vice versa, the yourg damsel has of course a lover: this lover 
a valet, and this valet intelligence—a series of mistakes occur 
as to which of the two ladies is the favoured fair, ard after much 
ill-contrived equivoque, all doubts are cleared up, all mistakes 
explained, and all parties satisfied. 


-_——S 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
os eri gee 
A BOLD STROKE FOR A HUSBAND. 


In speaking of the new perforuiers at this theatre, our opinions 
must be taken with some abatement, as they are grounded upon 
the observation of one evening only. Decisions as to the merit 
of a tragic actor may be speedily formed, because in the variety 
of one character there is always something which trenches upon 
others of a different class ; consequently, though au actor may 
fail in the whole, he will still have an opportunity of evincing his 
talents in part, provided he have any toexhibit. In the charac- 
ters of Macbeth, Hamlet, or Othello, there is such a varied 
round of feelings and passions, that the performer of any such 
parts may be judged almost upon his first appearance. In 
comedy this is not the case ; each character has its own distinct 
feature, and the shades of character are infinitely numerous, so 
that it is quite clear that failure on our parts is no criterion of an 
actor’s merit. The elegant, the vulgar, the sentimental, the gay, 
the grave, the bustling, and a thousand other sorts of characters 
fill yp the round of comedy, and it may so happen, that while 
we are condemning a man for want of talent in the part of a gay 
accomplished cavalier, he may be an admirable representative of 
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fifty other characters. We therefore cannot but speak with 
reluctance, with the conviction that our present opinions are 
formed upon a very narrow basis: it has so «ften been our fate. 
to be in direct opposition to the popular doctrines, that we need 
not fear this reluctance wil! be attributed to that prudent saga- 
city, which waits for, and echoes back the clamours of the 
multitude. | 

Miss Greville, in Donna Olizia, evinced very considerable 
talent. She appears to have a very quick comprehension of 
character, but we doubt if her power of execution be equal to 
her u derstanding; we speak it with some hesitation, for in 
many scenes she was truly excellent, and im ail her acting was 
correctly ehaste—no slight praise in the present days of m micry 
and buffoonery. The most incontestible defect, as far a> we 
have yet been ab’e to judge, is, that her features, when settled 
into seriousness, want both dignity and expression ; this is an evil 
very sensibly felt, even in the part of Olicia, and gives an air of 
monotony to her acting; still, in whatever is purely comic, she 
is by no means deficient in variety. Upon the whole, we are 
inclined to give her the preference to Mrs Edwin; her mental 
powers are evidently equal, and she has the additional advantage 
of being young, and handsome, with bright laughing eyes, and 
expressive features, though the lower } art of her face is perhaps 
wanting in intelligence; her figure is well proportioued, and is 
that happy med'um between tall and short, which, in our eyes, 
constitute perfection. Atal! events, whatever may be her d-fects, 
she.is indispu'ably superior to any comic actress on the boards 
of Covent Garden. We recommend those very sagacious, and 
all-accomplished gentlemen, Messrs. Harris and Fawcett, to 
engage her and Miss Seymour (of whom we are now, about to 
speak) without the delay of a moment—they will then leave on 
record one proof of sense amidst the recollection of a million of 
follies. 


Some caution is requisite in speaking of Miss Seymour, the 


representative of Donna Laura; it is impossible to discuss her 
talents until we have seen her in several characters, Her acting 
was strictly correct, and her face admirably expressed the evil 
passions of Donna Laura; itis dark and marked with a strength 
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of expression that is far from common ; yet she is deficient in 











bh a animation, and has not sufficient action for the stage—it is a 
. A little strange, that while all the new male performers sweep along 
™ a with the motion of a wind-mill, the new actresses should be so 
ad, very moderate in that respect :—is it female bashfulness that 
" 4 shrinks before the novelty of a London audience? 
* Sg The part of Donna Laura is so monotonous, so tamely bound 
down to one point, that it scarcely affords room to judge of a 
™ 5 q performer's talents, Yet what was to be done, Miss Seymour 
of q did admirably ; her style of speaking is beautiful, and is very 
= 4 like to the elocution of Kean ; nothing could be more judicious 
m 4 and more effective than the breaks in her speech; in the scene 


3% 


aS 4 


with her discarded lover she acted in a style that, if equalled in 
other characters, will give her a proud pre-eminence in the winter 








od : theatres; the bitterness, the triumph of an evil soul could not 
af a be more. perfectly delineated ; the stinging sarcasm, the wither- — 
iJ / | ing sneer, the wild laugh of malignity,.were in excellence above 
of our praise, and we do most fervently hope that she may hereafter 
* be equal to herself. 
Ml As to the new actors, they are so lamentably bad, that we are 
al forced to conclude that they were elected from their demerits. 
in Of this we are certain, it was morally impossible to find worse ; 
1 ‘ and we are quite certain a hundred better might be found. We 
" are well aware what answer will be made to this assertion—a flat 
-, denial of its truth. To settle this matter at once, we shall give 
: a list of several actors who would be no discredit to a London 
* stage. The information comes from various sources, but we can 
me : rely upon its accuracy; and if the Managers of the London 
ad 4 Theatres would but take half the pains they pretend to do, they 
w a would probably find hundreds superior to those we now men- 
“4 4 tion, viz. 
i 3 Mr. Faulkner Mr. Vandenhoff 
of a Finn Bickerton 

‘ M’Cready - Cobham 
as i Fitzgerald Mrs. H. Siddons 
ia 4 Gomery Miss Sydney 
ie * Cunningham Mrs. Foote 
vil a Bengough Miss Grant, and 


Mrs, Smythson. 
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It must be understood that this list is not given on our own 
authority, but we have good reason to believe it will be found 
correct: at least, the actors mentioned must have some claims 
to understanding, which is far from being the case with the two 
new lum.naries of the Haymarket, Jolinson and Jephson, who in 
sober sadness, have not half an idea between them. It really is 
a disgrace to Mr. Colman to bring forward such beings, who 
ought to be confined to the shifting of scenes, and the manage- 
ment of lamps. 

Mr. Meggett.—We must see mere of this gentleman before 
We venture to give our opinion of his merits as an actor, At 
present it must sutlice to say, the applause bestowed upon 
his Octavian has been greater than the disapprobation that 
attended his Richard. | 

| MY WIFE! WHAT WIFE? 

The plot of this play has been detailed so fully in the daily 
papers, that the repetition of it would be superfluous. It has in 
ita mixture of tragedy, comedy, and farce, although it is defi- 
cient in all those qualities that constitute legitimate drama ; the 
greatest defect is, that the incidents do not form a story of con- 
nected interest; they hang loosely together, and many might be 
omitted without any detriment to the whole. It appears to be 
the effort of an inexperienced author; at the same time their is 
much more toapplaud thau censure. There is some humour in 
the dialogue, which is written with point and neatness. At the 
conclusion of the piece there was some disapprobation ; but the 
anplauses of the majority soon overpowered it. 


—— 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


The English Opera commenced on Saturday, July 15th. 
The principal novelties of this season area Mr. Harley, from 
the Brighton Theatre, and a Mr. Higman from the Theatre 
Royal Bath. Mr. Harley is a comedian of much promise;— 


gifted by nature with every physical requisite, and no small 
share of self-possession; he enters upon the business of the 
scene with a gaiety equal to the late Lewis, in his happiest ef- 
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forts. As a comic singer, we think him equal to Mathews, 
his utterance is more distinct and he possesses a better voice. 
In one respect he is very defective, the knowledge of dressing 
up his face to the character he assumes ; in Mingle and Fidget, 
he appears a young man of four and twenty, with a wig suited 
to the age of fifty.—These are minor defects that a little atten- 
tion may soon remedy. 

Mr. Higman in his voice resembles Mr. Smith, to whose 
parts he succeeds. His tones are deep, but by no means so 
clear as Mr. Smith's; his voice wants that distinctness, which 
characterises his predecessor. He is however@ very meritorious 
performer, and deserves encouragement. 


le 


Memoranda Dramatica. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
1813. | | 
June 29, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; Charles the Bold. 
30, Peasant Boy ; Chrononhotonthologos ; Woodman’s Hut. 
July 1, Wild Oats; Past Ten o’Clock (Messrs. Knight and Pyne’s Night.) 
3, Richard the Third ; Address; Past Ten o’Clock. 
—— 4, Mountaineers, (Octavian, first time Mr. Kean) ; Charles the Bold, 
(Benefit of Theatrical Fund.) 
5, Way to get Married; Day after the Wedding ; Bon Ton (Mr. 
Spring’s Night). 
6, No performance on account of Mr. Whitbread’s death. 








——— 7, Mountaineers ; Tobacconist. 

—— 8, Way to get Married; Rival Soldjers; Critic. 

——— 10, World; Quaker; Past Ten o’Clock (Mr. Bellamy and Mr, Pale 
mer’s Night). 

—— 11, Peasant Boy; Bon Ton; Tom Thumb. 

—— 12, M. P. or the Blue Stocking ; Turnpike Gate. 

—— 13, Charles the Bold; Past Ten o’Clock 3 Ninth Statue. Last Nighg 

of the Season. 
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THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. _ 

June 29, Jane Shore (Jane Shore, Miss O'Neill) ; Brother and Sister. 

-—— 30, Duenna: Rival Soldicrs; Blind Boy (Mr. Brandon’: Night). 

July 1, Jane Shore ; Two Doctor Hobbs’s (first and only time). 

— 3, Ibid; Comus. 

—= 4, Lord of the Manor; Valentine and Orson; Harlequin Whitting- 
ton, (Miss Maitbews’ and Mr. Grimaldi’s Night). 

—— 5, Venice Preserved ; Sleep Walker. 

— 6, Exile ; La Belle Alliance; Critic, (Mr. Abbott's Night.) 

—— 7, Jane Shore; Hit or Miss. 

—— 8, Clandestine Marriage , Paul and Virginia. 

—— 10, Pempest ;, Harlequin Whittington, (Mr. Glassington's Night). 

—— 11, Siege of Belgrade ; Bombastes Furioso; Tekeli, (Mr. and Mrsv 
Bishop’s Night.) 

—— 12, Maid of the Mill; Critic, (Mr. Broadhurst’s Night). 

—— 13, Comus ; Tekeli; Humours of a Fair: Oscar and Malvina, (Mr. 
Bologna’s Night). 

—— 14, Love in a Village ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

-—— 15, Poor Gentleman; Paul and Virginia. 

— 17, Point of Honour ; Sleep Walker; Forest of Bondy. (Mr. Ware's 
night) ; 

—— 18, Lord of the Manor ; Miller and his Men ; Robinson Crusoe. 

—— 19, Brother and Sister ; Fountainbleau; Taie of Mystery, (Mr. Clare- 

mont and Master Williams’ Night ). . 


—— 20, Woodman ; Raising the Wind. Last Night of the Season. 


HAYMARKET. 


July 17, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Rival Soldiers ; Village Lawyer. 

—— 18, John Bull; Sleep Walker. 

—— 19, Richard the Third ; (Richard, Mr. Meggett) Village Lawyer, 

—— 20, Poor Gentleman; Killing no Murder. 

-—— 21, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Darkness Visible. 

— 22, Love and Gout; Blue Devils ; Bee Hive, 

—— 24, Mountainters; (Octavian Mr. Meggett,) Killing no Murder. 

~—— 25, My Wife! What Wife? (first time ) ; Rival Soldiers; Sleep 
Walker. 

—— 26, Ibid ; Day after the Wedding; Bee Hive. 

—— 27, Mountaineers ; Agreeable Surprize. 

omm~ 28, My Wife! What Wife? Day after the Wedding; Ways ani 
Means. | 

v—— 29, Ibid ; Lover’s Quarrels; Love and Gout, 
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ENGLISH OPERA, LYCEUM, 


July 15, Devil’s Bridge; Boarcing House. 





1%, BWR sg  aviccicrceccceces Ibid. 

—— 18, Bee Hive ; Boarding House ; Harlequin Hoax. 

—— 19, Castle of Andalusia; .......... Ibid. 

—— 20, M. P.; or the Blue Stocking ;....[bid. 

— 31, Frederick the Great 3 .......... Ibid. 

dommes BE, onc cece ees ats tee<neesece Ibid. 

et. ee er Ibid, 

nn Te, i scien eee Bee Hive 

—— 26, ...2.0ee a ene Harlequin Hoax 
Tey seeease . ere ee Ibid. 





—— 28, M. P. or the Bine Stocking .....[bid. 
29, Frederick the.Great; Bee Hive. 





—>—— 
CLOSING OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





This theatre closed on Thursday July 20, with a fresh at- 


* tempt te impose on the generosity of the public. The im- 
~Yhense sums, which are yearly raised from the stage are not 


Sufficient to gratify the avarice of the managers, and while the 
whole family of the Ilarisses is living in splendour, the public is | 
insulted by a fresh demand cn their liberality. Now we cannot 
conceive upon what principle this deman¢ is made, if amonopoly 
is to be allowed, it is quite clear that the public have a right to 
judge for themselves, as to what extent the proprictors shall 
proceed ; if this maxim be denied, it must clearly follow, that 
a few individuals shall have it in their power to dictate to the 
public, and tell them at once that they must take their amuse- 
ments, at whatsoever price the avarice of the monopolists may 
chuse to offer, or go without it altogether. Surely this is nei- 
ther law nor equity ; break down the monopoly, suffer indivi- 
duals to build theatres at their option, and then Mr. Harris 
may ask what price for admission shall seem most proper to his 
own discretion. 

Nor can we see what evil would follow this freedom ; it is 
quite clear that no man in his right senses would enter into an 
unprofitable concern; in all other properties, individual advan- 
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suppose, that so natural a principle would not extend itself to 
theatrical concerns. On the other hand, the advantages are 
many and obvious; theatres would be constructed upon a mo- 
derate scale, so that it would be possible both to hear and see, 
and we should have an equitable price of admission, and what 
is of still more importance, rational dramas. Whereas at 
present, the amusements of CoventGarden Theatre are confined 
to the productions of Mr. Farley, Mr. Morton, (Saul too amongst 
the prophets) Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Pocock, Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett, 
Mr. Dimond, Mr. Jameson and Mr. Kenny, it must be con- 
fessed, that now and then, pearls are thrown amongst this heap 
of rubbish, but their light only makes the darkness more visible. 
The best comment on what we have advanced, is to be found 
in the annexed account of the tumult, which happened on the 
close of the theatre. 

The house was crowded.—Immediately after the play, Mr. 
Fawcett stepped forward while the curtain was descending, and 
delivered the following address :— 

‘+ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am deputed by the proprietors of this thea- 
tre to return their most heartfelt thanks for the kind and generous patro- 
nage they have received during this season, and, after having respectfully 
bade you farewell till the 11th of September, the day of the Theatre re- 
opening, and presented the Performers’ sincerest acknowledgments for 





your ever-indulgent and fostering support, it becomes my duty to revert 
to the dramatic events which have distinguished the season now conclud- 
ing. The Proprietors, though they are thankful for the approbation which 

has generally attended the dramatic novelties produced, do not hesitate to 
aseribe the success of the season to the unprecedented attraction of that 
highly-gifted daughter of ,Melpomene, who in her range of varied and ar- 
duous characters, has been adjudged by the public worthy of succeeding her 
great predecessor, whose recent loss to the stage was by many thought 
irreparable. The name of Miss O'Neill need hardly be added—her admira- 
ble talents (aided and supported by a dramatic company which has the 
honour to stand favourably in your estimation) have proved so productive, 
that although the receipts on the nights Miss O’Neill did not perform, have 
been considerably lessened, yet the whole season has been sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to enable the Proprietors to satisfy their annual heavy de- 
mands, the weight of which seemed likely to overwhelm them.—lIn every 
boon the proprietors have hitherto solicited or received from the liberality 
of the public, they have not been influenced-by avarice—No !—Fheir ob-: 
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jects have been, to be enabled -to furnish acceptable en:c:tainments for, 
their enlightened patrons, and also to discharge those pecuniary obligati- 
ons which the visitation of misfortunes has brought upon them. They beg 
to put in their claim for a share of that feeling so dear to every respecta- 
ble breast, the pride and coufort of being able to pay every man his own. 
These imperious circumstances can only be met by your according to them 
a hoon, as triflingto the individual as it is important to the welfare of 
the stage in general. Jt will be a fresh stimulus to their exertions for your 
accommodation and enteitainment, to which end, their whole thoughts, 
time, and attention, will be iacessantly occupied. Itis, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, only to grant on the first price of admission to that eligible situas 
tion the Pit, the sma'l addition of sixpence.” 

The instant an advance in the price of admiss‘on was inti- 
mated, oue or two voices called out “O, P.” ‘This exclamation 
was accompanied by hisses, which were greatly strengthened by 
the distinct anuunciation of the inte tion of the Managers in the 
closing sentence. The opposition which now shewed itself was 
strong, but the applause greatly predominated. when Mr. EvANS 
(the gentle.nan who addressed the public on a former evening 
at the other theatre) presented himself in one of the side boxes, 


and spoke nearly to the following effect :— 


*¢ LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

In rising to submit to your consideration what I purpose to offer 
this day, I wish to state that I have no-personal objection to the Proprietors 
of this Theatre. The opinions which I expressed on a recent occasion at 
Drury Lane Theatre, have been changed by nothing that I have since heard. 
T have learnt, that on the evenin, when I presented myself to the public at 
Drury Laue Theatre, a considerable number of persuns were sent in on free 
admissions, in order to carry the point for the Managers. This I consider 
to have been most unwarrantable. It was not so in antient times ; on the 
contrary, among the Romans, inspectors were appointed ‘to discover any 
persons who might be sent in to applaud, so anxious were that celebrated 
people to guard against unfair plaudits in their theatres. ‘Whe Proprietors 
require your consent to an advance on the Pit, which would operate asa 
tax on the middle orders of society and on the best informed amateurs of 
the drama. [n 1809 the losses sustained from the fire, and from the ex- 
penses of erecting a new theatre, gave the Proprietors some claim on your 
liberality. For those losses they were remunerated by your submitting to 
an advance on the price of admission to the Boxes, which was conceded on 


a distinct agreement that no increase should be made on the charge for ad- 


mission to the Pit, to which Mr. Kemble was a party for the theatre, and 
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Mr. Clifford for the public. In 1809, the Managers had to plead the depre- 
ciation of the currency, and the advance of the price of every article; but 
after the late glorious events, the former evil can no longer be urged, and 
the prices of most things may be expected to fall. There is no ground for 
the assertion that the increased expenditure of the Theatre makes this ad- 
vance necessary. . Miss O'Neill is stated to have enabled the Managers to 
meet their annual expenses, and the same thing is said of Mr. Kean at the 
other house, yet Miss O'Neill does not receive as her week’s salary more 
than half what was formerly paid to Mrs, Siddons for one night’s perfurm- 
m-, and Mr. Kean’s salary bears the same proportion to the remuneration 
which Mr. Kemble recently received from this concern. The theatres, if 
filled at the old prices, it is admitted would pay the expenses. The Mana- 
gers then should be induced to obtain large audiences by seeking good per- 
forme:s, and not by giving them an increase on the prices of admission.— 
Another great objection arises out of the monopoly which has been esta- 
blished. In the timé of the great father of the Drama, Shakspeare, such 
a system did not exist. Then, when the population of London might 
amount to about 300,000 souls, there were seventeen playhouses in which 
the productions of his muse were exhibited ; new that the populationsof the 
metropolis may be estimated at not less than a million, we have only two 
regular theatres. Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, each smaller in itself, contains 
a greater number judicionsly distributed in different situations. Here we 
have but two, and those built within a few yards of each other. What 
then is the consequence, if the’Managers are permitted to fix their own 
prices? The public must submit, or lose the enjoyment of the Drama. 
If the seller of any common article of consumption affixes a high price to 
it, we nay complain of his injustice, but need not suffer by it. We may ga 
to many other shops. But in this case we have but two shops, and the pro. 
prietors of those combined against the public. Such monopoly ought not 
to continue—all monopoly is at all times odious to Englishmen. Lord 
Coke Says, the monopolist may be punished for obtaining and procuring 
it ; and he says ** monopolies are always without law, but never without 
friends.’ If the Proprietors still hold their monopolies, and resist the 


erection of any new Theatre, their rising demands are wholly unwarrant- 
able.” 


Mr. Evans was proceeding, when Mr. Fawcett appeared on 
the stage. The tumult, which had before been great, became 
still more violent. Mr. Fawcett stated it to be the earnest wish 
of the Managers, that that Gentleman should be heard. Hiss- 
ing, however, was prefered to listening, by the many, and the 
storm continued. After vainly renewing his efforts to obtain a 
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hearing, Mr. Fawcett was about to retire, when a momentary 
cessation of hostilities induced him to make a new attempt. 
He then spoke as foHows :—_ 

Laptes AND GENTLEMEN.—If you will do me the honour to hear me, I 
will not detain you a minute. That which the proprietors selicit, they ask 
of you as a boon, and they have no thoughts of insisting on it beyond that 
point. They are anxious that the Gentleman who has addressed you may 
be heard, or any other who may be disposed to speak on this question.” 

Mr. Fawcett then withdrew, when Mr. Evans contended 
that theatrical property could not be unprofitable, as it was 
known that an offer had recently been made to take Drnry Lane 
Theatre on a lease with all its incumbrances, allowing the pro- 
prietors a handsome per centage. 

The music now struck up, the uproar continued, and the rising 
of the curtain for the performance of the Farce was a signal for 
a general attack. Hisses, whistling, cries of—‘ Off, off 

O.P. Contract,” and all the discord of 1809, were brought 
into full play. An imitation of the ‘‘ O. P.” dauce was heard in 
the very few situations where the malcontents had room to move 
their feet. ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” and “ Rule Britannia” were 
sung in the gallery. The uproar was complete. Every entrance 
or exit called forth more vociferous disapprobation, and the 
whole farce went off in dumb show. This scene continued for 
a considerable period after the curtain fell. A person, who 
already wore in his hat the letters “‘O. P.” addressed the audi- 
ence, and exhorted them to persevere. Mr. Evans, called for- 
ward again, said the best way to settle the question would be, 
for the Managers to submit their accounts to the inspection of 
honourable and disinterested persons, and to pledge themselves — 
not to oppose the erection of a third Theatre. He added, he 
had no wish to appear prominent in this business. Having 
brought it forward, he conceived he had done his duty, and 
should leave the public to dispose of the question as they thought 
proper. Hisses and plaudits were here renewed, and the up- 


roar continued for some time longer, before the assembly dis- 
persed. 
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THEATRICAL CHIT CHAT. 
The new Managing Committee at Drury Lane have, it scems, 
commenced their operations by the dismissal of 15 performers ; 
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the principal of them are Mrs. Edwin, Raymond, Wrench, Bel- 
lamy, and Elliston; the remainder, we suppose, mere fag, rag, 
and bobtail. We can scarcely believe that they will be weak 
enouch to part with El/iston, though his saiary, we have been 
told, was most enormous and burdensome; the others will be 
little missed and less regretted. 
Arnold and Raymond have resigned the situations of Mana- 
ger and stage Manager. Probably, as Jacquez says, they resem- 
ble well-bred dogs, who always walk quietly down stairs, when 
they see preprarations on foot for kicking them into the street. 
Wroughton has retired from the stage; had he consulted his 
reputation he would not have delayed this solong. ”"T'would be 


as well were one or two sthers we could name, to follow his 
example :-— 
“¢ Cease, reverend fathers, from your youthful sports. 
Retire, before unfinished feats betray 
; Your slacken’d nerves.” 

A sister of Miss O’ Neill will, itis said, make her appearance 
on the Covent Garden boards in the course of the ensuing season. 

Mr. Farley is goue to Paris ; we suppose to collect materials 
for a fresh inundation of absurdities : 


‘“* Strange things he has in head, which will to hand, 
Which must be acted cre they may be scann'd.” 











ROYAL CIRCUS. 

This Theatre continues to increase in attraction ; and in the 
rage for Melo Drama nothing can be better adapted to the pub- 
lic taste than the productions of the Circus. The present at- 
traction, Manfredi, or the Mysterious Hermit, is admirably 
contrived, and has both novelty and variety in the incidents. We 
consider the Forest of {:ondy, as performed at this theatre, to 
be amongst the most entertaining of this class of dramas ; but 
Manfredi, is in every respect superior. It would hardly be fair 
to deta'l the plot to our readers, as the whole iuterest of course 
. depends upon the incidents, and by the prema‘ure gratification 
of their curiosity we should deprive them «tthe pleasure they 
may derive from seeing this piece upon the stage We have so 
often spoken of Mr. Cobham’s ta‘ents, that it almost seems su- 
perfluous to mention him again; his merits, hw. -ver, eught not 
to pass without this slight testimonial cf approkation. The 


same praise may be extended to Mr, Cooke, Mr. Herbert, and 
Mrs. Makeen. 





Molineux, Printer, Bream’s Buildiregs, Chancesy Lane, 
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